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‘'TEA-PARTY AND BAZAAR. 

The illustration below presents a delightful 
place and occasion in the gardens of the Hon. 
Judge Wilmot, in Frederickton, New Brunswick. 
An excursion from Eastport, Maine, to St. John 
and Frederickton, was made in August, of last 

~ year, and afforded to all who were so fortunate 
as to be present, a share of thue enjoyment not 
often experienced. The season, the weather 
- and scenery, and, not least, the people, seemed 
‘*made for the occasion,” and never,was more 
kindness and cordiality shown to strangers than 


. on this occasion, by the kind hearted provincials. 


They seemed like brothers and sisters, and made 
more rapid and sure—by their attentions to us— 
the advancement of annexation principles, than 
could be effected by: months of diplomacy ; 
though, perhaps, this may have been a diplo- 
matic coup—the English well knowing the charm- 
ing effect of hospitality tendered by their smiling 
and beautiful daughters. Be this as it may, 
after a sail of ninety miles up the magnificent 
St. John, and midst the most enchanting scenery, 
the party landed at Frederickton, the seat of gov- 


ernment of New Brunswick. Most of the party 
were unabl@ to procure places at the already 


crowded hotels, thus being without prospect of 


asingle comfort, when, to their joy, the true 
spirit of old English hospitality sprang to their 
relief and the greater party were made the hap- 
py guests of the whole-hearted and noble feeling 
citizens of Frederickton. The next day com- 
menced with the opening of the “bazaar” for 
the benefit of a Methodist society, and was held 
in the gardens of Hon. Judge Wilmot, whose 
generosity was shown in the noble contributions 


OF A ‘PICWIO TRA PARTY, AT FREDERICKTON; WRW 


and arrangements for the comfort and pleasure 
of the vast company present. The gardens are 
extensive and beautiful, and show evidence of 
the taste of the judge and the skill of the gar- 
dener. The “bazaar” was continued for three 
days, and concluded with a splendid “ tea-party” 
in the evening within an immense pavilion, con- 
taining some thousand souls, seated at the well- 
laden tables, and refreshed by the choicest 
viands, as well as by the superb music of the 
celebrated band of the 97th regiment. There 
were also several exhibitions of fireworks. 
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ORLANDO 


[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S PICTORIAL] 


CHESTER: 


ADBVENTGRES OF A YOUNG HUNTER. 
A Story of Of Virginia's carly Days, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


CHAPTER VIII—conrixvep. 


Exrsry looked uneasy and sad when her 

ung master turned away, and she shook her 
head with a thoughtful, dubious motion, for she 
had not failed to read in his speaking counte- 
nance the fears and misgivings which he would 
have hidden from her, but she asked him no 
more questions, nor did she say aught calcu- 
lated to betray her thoughts. 

Once more Orlando sought the side of his 
mother, and ence more he kissed her; then he 
called upon God to bless her and protect her 
during his absence, and with a sad, heavy heart, 
he left the cot. His faithful dogs crouched at 
his feet, and it was with much difficulty that he 
kept them back, but he at length succeeded, 
though for a long distance he could hear their 
piteous whinings at being thus deprived of their 
master’s company. 

“ You seem to know well my path,” remarked 
Orlando to the sheriff, as the latter struck off 
into the narrow track that led the way to his boat- 
landing. 

“QO, yes,” returned the sheriff. “I had it 
minutely described to me before I started.” 

“By whom ?” asked the young hunter. 

“By those who accuse you of the murder,” 
answered the sheriff. 

“ And they were here the day before yester- 
day ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then is there some deep-laid villany in this 
affair,” uttered Orlando, half to himself. 

He would have said more, but he knew that 
he had at present no means of solving the mys- 
tery, and feeling that if he said too much, his 
enemies, whoever they were, might learn of his 
knowledge, and take measures to screen them- 
selves behind some other mode of attack. He 
determined, therefore, that he would betray none 
of the intelligence that he had gained till he 
should again see Chiron, for he had no doubt 
that he was both able and willing to befriend 
him. 

At the landing a barge was in waiting, which 
the young hunter was politely requested to en- 
ter, and ere long he was being rowed swiftly 
down the river. A sigh of anguish escaped 
from his bosom as he passed the mansion of Sir 
Oliver Wimple; and the thought that Ada 
might hear of the crime of which he was ac- 
cused, without knowing the facts of the case, 
lent a keen torture to his soul. 

When the barge landed at Jamestown, our 
hero was at once conveyed to the office of the 
justice, where he found the two men who had 
met him at the Indian’s grave, and who had ap- 
peared as witnesses against him. Mr. Roswell 
Berkley was the man who had issued the accu- 
sation, and caused the young man’s arrest, and 
he was present in the office when Orlando was 
brought in. It required but a few moments for 
Gilman and Colton—the two witnesses—to tell 
their story, and ere long the prisoner was com. 
mitted to answer to the charge of murder. He 
stoutly persisted in his plea of innocence, but he 
was coolly informed that he could enter that 
plea at his trial. 

In half an hour later Orlando Chester was 
within the walls of the jail, and as the jailer had 
received injunctions to look well to his security, 
he was placed within one of the strongest cells- 
As the doorof the dungeon was closed upon 
him, the youth sank back upon the hard couch 
and buried his face in his hands, not caring that 
the. struggling d##beams should fall upon his 
misery ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
4 CURIOUS INTERVIEW. 


Tue cell into which Orlando Chester had 
been cast was upon the lower floor of the jail, 
the walls of which were of rough stone, clumsily 
put together, but yet firm enough to resist any 
ordinary means of escape. The light entered 
through a square-grated aperture nearly at the 
top of the wall, and the door, which was bolted 
and barred upon the outside, wagf oak, firmly 
rivetted together. 

An hour, and perhaps more, had passed away 
after our hero had been thrust within the dun- 
geon, when the bolts of his door were with- 
drawn, and as the door swung open, Mr. Ros- 
well Berkley entered the cell. Mr. Berkley 
was a stout-built, middle-aged man, of rather a 
commanding appearance, but with a counte- 
nance far from prepossessing—there being a 
sort of lurking, mistrustful gleam in his eyes, 
which gave to his whole face an artful, cunning 
expression. 

As soon as Berkley entered, the door was 

closed behind him, and after gazing upon the 
young man for a few moments, as though his 
eyes had not yet got used to the dim light of 
the place, he said: 
\* Young sir, this is a heavy crime of which 
you are charged ; but. yet I trast you may go 
clear. I can hardly persuade myself to believe 
that you are guilty of actual murder, for you 
are yet too young to have cherished such crimi- 
nal feelings.” 

“Then, why did you accuse me of it?” asked 
Orlando, who, both from his visitor's appearance 
and words, did not place the fullest confidence 
in his condolence. 

Mr. Berkeley slightly cowered beneath the 
words and looks of the young hunter; but 
quickly recovering himself, he replied : 

“I could not have well done otherwise than 
to have accused you, for this case is a peculiar 
one. Lolowah was not only of much service to 
the authorities, but he was also extensively 
known and beloved among the friendly Indians 
about us; and if his violent death were to pass 
unnoticed by us, it would not only aliena‘e the 
confidence of his red brothers, but it might 
bring down their wrath upon us. The two men 
who saw you bury your victim spread the intel- 
ligence abroad, and I could do no less than I 
have done. But I trust you will yet be able to 
clear yourself.” 

“If there be justice in the colony I certainly 
shall,” returned Orlando. “The red man fell a 
victim to his own intended crime.” 

“I hope you can prove it,” said Berkley, in a 
half doubting tone. 

“ Hope I can prove it!” iterated the youth, 
with a fiush of indignation. “Do you mean to 
taunt me,sir? Hope I can prove it! You know 
that my eye, and thatof God alone, saw the 
deed; my tongue aloné can speak of what took 
place when the red man fell.” 

“ But your hiding the body—” 

“Hiding the body!” interrupted Orlando, 
with an earnestness strongly tinged with con- 
tempt. “Iburied the body; and do not all 
Christians the same? Even to one of my dogs 
I would give a grave; and should I refuse the 
boon to one who was made in the image of 
God? Should I have seen the corse of the red 
man left a prey for the beasts of the forest, and 
his bones to bleach upon the ‘surface of the 
earth? »No; in pity and in sorrow I buried 
him, and I murmured a prayer for his sonl. 


Hiding the body! Out upon such a shallow 
subterfuge for my arrest! What bad I against 
the Indian? I never had dealings with him, 
nor did I want aught of his. Everything that 
he had about him when he fell, now lies by his 
side beneath the sod that covers him.” 

Roswell Berkley trembled and shrunk away, 
as the burning words of the young hunter fell 
upon his ear, and for several moments he gazed 
upon the prisoner with a sort of fearful wonder ; 
but at length he said, in a cautious, constrained 
voice : 

“If I remember rightly what Gilman and 
Colton said, the Indian spoke some words to 
you after he fell.” 

“You understood rightly, then.” 

“ And what did he say ?” asked Berkley, with 
an evident attempt to conceal the earnestness 
which he manifested. 

‘- He said he was dying—that my eye was too 
quick for him—and he asked me to bury him.” 

“ Did he say nothing else ¢” 

“Nothing to speak of. He gave me no com- 
munication for other ears than my own.” 

Mr. Berkley seemed much nettled by the la- 
conic manner of the young man, and once he 
seemed upon the point of leaving the celi, but 
he turned again, and assuming a sort ef careless 
air, he remarked : 

“You say the Indian was preparing to shoot 
you.” 

“T did say so, sir.” 

“Then “did you not ask him why he had at- 
tempted your life ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what was his answer ?” 

This last question was asked with a nervous 
earnestness, and with a perceptive tremor the 
speaker awaited an answer. Orlando gazed 
into the face of his visitor with a keen, search- 
ing look, and at the expiration of a few mo- 
ments he returned : 

“The Indian endeavored to excuse himself, 
but yet there was murder on his soul.” 

“ But what excuse did he offer ?” 

“ He offered none.” 

“ You said but now he did.” 

“J said he endeavored so to do, but as what he 
offered could be no excuse for my assassination, 
*twould benefit you not to know what he said.” 

“What! Do you mean to insult me?” ex- 
claimed Berkley, entirely losing his_self-con- 
trol, and bursting into a passion. “Do you re- 
fuse to answer my questions ?” 

“TI have answered them all,” quietly returned 
Orlando. 

* But not as I asked them, young sir. You 
answer them not plainly. I asked you what the 
Indian told you as a reason for attempting your 
life.” 

“And now I will answer you,” returned Or- 
lando, while the fire began to sparkle in his eye. 

“To you I will speak no word of what he 
said. Is thatplain?” 

“°Tis too plain for your own good, Master 
Chester,” muttered Berkley, “for your own un- 
willingness to reveal the facts stamps you as the 
murderer of Lolowah. “When we meet again I 
wot that you will be somewhat humbled.” 

As Berkley spoke he turned and left the cell. 
There was a meaning fire in his eye—a serpent- 
like look—as he cast his glance back upon the 
prisoner ; and when at length the bolts were once 
more shoved into their sockets, the young hunt- 
er felt that he had just met with one who, to 
say the least, bore him no good will. Berkley’s 
words, his strange earnestness in asking his 
questions, and his trembling looks, all seemed 


“to indicate that he knew more than he should 


have known with regard to the mission of Lolo- 
wah. If he had not, then why should he have 
been so anxious to have known whether the In- 
dian had implicated any one by his dying declar- 
ation to the hunter, for that was certainly the 
object of his inquirics. The more Orlando 
thought upon the interview that had just passed, 
the more he became convinced that his case was 
a hard one; for if Roswell Berkley was his ac- 
cuser, he had certainly nothing to hope from 
him, if he might judge from that gentleman’s 
conduct thus-far; and then the two witnesses, 
Gilman and Colton, were evidently nothing but 
tools in the hands of some paying master, for 
already had they perjured themselves in their 
evidence at the justice’s office. There they had 
sworn that they came accidentally upon the 
young man when he commenced digging the 
grave, while Orlando knew that they had been 
stealthily creeping about his cot long before he 
went forth to bury the Indian, and, from Elp- 


sey’s communication he knew, too, that they 
were fully aware of Lolowah’s having come to 
the forest on purpose to shoot him. Of these 
circumstances he had said nothing, fearing that 
if he did, measures would be taken previous to 
his trial to rebut them, whereas, if he kept all to 
himself till the trial came on, they might prove 
of more service to him, especially if he should 
obtain the assistance of some competent advice. 

The afternoon passed slowly and heavily 
away, and as the window of the young hunter's 
cell looked towards the west, he could easily 
mark the setting of the sun; and as the glorious 
orb sank lower and lower, his own spirits seemed 
to sink with it. His heart looked not upon his 
own incarceration for the misery it brought to 
himself, but he could have wept, had he felt less 
miserable, for her whom he had left in the forest. 
Towards his mother went forth his heart in sor- 
row, and he feared it might be weeks ere he 
should see her again, and perhaps—never / 

As that thought—that simple never—passed 
through young Chester's mind, he started up 
from the couch upon which he had seated him- 
self as though the grim angel of death had even 
then intruded upon him; but the idea was so 
terrible, so seemingly impossible, that he strove 
to banish it from his mind; still it haunted him, 
nor could he drive the fearful spectre from him, 

The last rays of the san were resting upon 
the prisoner’s wall, when the door of the cell 
was opened, and a small loaf and a mug of 
water were silently placed upon his stool. After 
the door had been again fastened upon him, Or- 
lando took the loaf and the mug in his hands 
and seated himself upon the stool. The bread 
was yet warm, having evidently been but a short 
time from the oven; but the prisoner felt not 
like eating, for the excitement he had under- 
gone, and the fearful conjectures that had just 
been working throngh his brain, made him sick 
at heart, and he laid the food upon the floor. 
Of the water, however, he partook, for his lips 
were parched and dry. 

Ere long Orlando Chester stretched his weary 
limbs upon the hard rough couch, and as a sen- 
sation of drowsiness began to creep over him he 
was startled by a low, grating voice by his side. 
He started up and peered through the gloom 
that was gathering about him, but he could see 
nothing. Again the sound struck upon his ear, 
seeming to come from the floor, and on looking 
down he couid just distinguish the outlines of 
two or three large rats gnawing away at his 
bread. At first he thought of driving them 
away, but he wanted no food for himself then, 
and as they would probably bring him more in 
the morning, he determined that he would let 
the rats have their fill; and with this idea he 
sank back upon his couch, and lay so that he 
could watch them at their repast. But the dun- 
geon grew darker and darker, until at length the 
prisoner could see his littke companions no 
longer ; but still he could hear them as they in- 
dustriously gnawed away at the bread, and with 
the low grating of their sharp teeth yet sounding 
in his ears, he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 
STRANGE EFFECTS OF THE RATS’ REPAST. 


Ovr young hero slept during most of the 
night, but yet that sleep was dreamy and un- 
easy, and when at length the day-beams began 
to peep through his window he arose from his 
hard couch and commenced pacing the floor of 
his dungéon. A dozen turns, perhaps, had he 
taken, when the thought of the -ats he had left 
at work on his bread entered his mind, and he 
turned to observe the result of their operations. 
The loaf had been nearly all eaten up, and Or- 
lando was upon the point of resuming his walk, 
when something at the foot of his couch arrestcd 
his attention, which, upon a closer observation, 
he found to be a dead rat, and ata short dis- 
tance from it, nearer to a small hole in the 
corner of the cell through which the animals 
had evidently made their way, he found another 
of the little quadrupeds, which was also dead. 

At first this cireumstance created but little 
thought in the mind of the young hunter, but 
gradually a strange idea began to work its way 
through his brain, and with a trembling hand he 
picked one of the bodies up. Small particles of 
bread were still upon the rat's nose; and an ex- 
amination of the other body gaye. the same re- 
sult. Orlando knew that thesa must be the 
same that he had left eating hi¥ bread on the 
night previous, and with one of them in his 
hand he sat down upon the side of his couch. 


Hardly had he assumed this position, however, 
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when the bolts of his own door were withdrawn, 
and on looking up, he beheld the gigantic form 
of Chiron enter the cell. In an instant our hero 
cast the rat upon the floor, and with a bounding 
heart he sprang forward to meet the man whom 
he sincerely believed to be his friend. 

“So, so,” uttered Chiron, as he shook the 
youth warmly by the hand, “they’ve begun the 
work sooner than I expected.” . 

“They've begun it, at all events,” returned 
Orlando, in a tone of carelessness that actually 
surprised himself; but the presence of Chiron 
had served to dispel the gloom of his heart, and 
instinctively the feeling of safety came to his 
relief. 

“ Yes, and they came near accomplishing their 
purpose, too,” said Chiron. “TI little thought 
that the game was to commence so soon, or I 
should have been on the watch. But how was 
it that you escaped the Indian’s bullet? Lolo- 
wah was a cunning fellow, and he had the repu- 
tation of being a fatal marksman.” 

“He may have been a good marksman, but 
his eye was not quick enough,” returned Or- 
lando, and then he went on to relate the partic- 
ulars of the rencontre. 

Chiron’s eye sparkled as the youth told his 
story ; and when it was closed, he exclaimed : 

“ By my faith, Orlando, your eye must be a 
quick one. I had thought myself next to inval- 
nerable, but I hardly think I should have es- 
caped as you did. ‘Twas indeed a narrow 
chance. But tell me, did not the Indian speak 
to you ere he died ?” 

“ Yes, he told me he never had aught against 
the white man, but that one of them gave him 
money and rum to kill me. They plied him 
with the fire-water before they sent him on the 
mission, and I really believe the poor fellow 
was sorry for the part he had taken against me.” 

“No doubt he was,” said Chiron, “ but he was 
the tool of a subtle enemy. Have you told any 
one else of the Indian’s avowal ?” 

“No. You are the first one to whom I have 
communicated it, though the two men, Gilman 
and Colton, who dogged me in the woods, tried 
to get it from me, and yesterday Mr. Berkley, 
plied me most assiduously to the same end, and 
in my poor mind I have come to the conclusion 
that all three of them know more of the red 
man’s mission than becomes honest men.” 


“ Berkley!” uttered Chiron, with a start of 


surprise. “Has /e been here 

* Yes, and he threatened me, too, because 
would not tell him what Lolowah said to me. 
Are you acquainted with this Berkley ?” 

“JT have seen him often, and I know some- 
what of his history,” replied Chiron, in a sort 
of thoughtful mood. 

“ And who is he ?” asked Orlando. 

“He became rich by the death of a rich 
brother, and his riches have made him proud. 
Sir Wallace Berkley and Roswell Berkley came 
to Virginia many years ago, and the former 
amassed a large fortune, but his health seemed 
to be on the decline, and he resolved to return 
to England, partly on business, and partly for 
his health; but before he went he made his will, 
bequeathing all his property to his brother, and 
then he went to England and died. Thus Ros- 
well came into possession of one of the most 
valuable estates in the colony, together with a 
vast amount of money; but with all his wealth 
he has been of but little service to the colony, 
for he is avaricious and niggardly in the ex- 
treme, revengeful in his disposition, and capable 
of stooping to the lowest means to accomplish 
his ends.” 

“ And is it he, then, who is persecuting me ?” 
asked Orlando, in an earnest tone. 

“T think it is.” 

“And what, in the whole scope of earthly 
reasons, can he have against me? How have I 
ever come in contact with his interests, or how 
offended him *” 

For several moments Chiron remained in a 
silent, thoughtful mood, but at length he said, 
while he looked steadily into the face of his 
young companion : 

“ That Roswell Berkley is your enemy is most 


* true, and I have reason to believe that he is at 


the bottom of this attempt upon your life; but 
why he is thus—why he seeks your removal 
from this world of care—I may not now tell 
you, for I have much to clear up yet before I 
can understand it all myself. But while you 
are here you have nothing to fear from him; 
and when you go out from here, we will take 
measures to. secure you against danger.” 

“ And think you I have nothing to fear while 
here in prison ?” 


“Most assuredly not; for you shall not be 
convicted of this crime.” 

“Chiron,” said the young man, in a serious, 
meaning tone, while a peculiar shade passed 
over his countenance, “last night the jailer 
brought to me a small loaf of bread and a mug 
of water. The bread I could not eat, for I had 
no appetite; so I laid it carelessly upon the 
floor, and shortly afterwards I laid down on my 
couch. Presently I was startled by the sound 
of something near me, and on looking over 
upon the floor I saw two rats gnawing my 
bread. I watched them till the gathering dark- 
ness hid them from my sight, and then I went 
to sleep. This morning they had eaten my 
bread most all up.” 

“Well,” uttered Chiron, somewhat startled 
by the young man’s manner, “ and what of that ? 
There is enough more bread.” 

“Perhaps there is. But look,” said Orlando, 
“as he pointed to the two dead rats, “there lie 
the poor fellows, as I found them this mornirg, 
stiff and dead !” 

“Dead!” iterated Chiron, starting from his 
position, and gazing first upon the rats, and then 
upon his companion, “ Dead! By heavens! a 
rat, even, could not have died without a cause. 
Is the bread all gone *” 

“No, here is a portion of it,” returned Orlan- 
do, as he picked up what remained of the loaf. 

“Is there any water in your mug?” asked 
Chiron, after he had gazed for some time upon 
the bread. 

“There is a little,” answered the youth, and 
as he spoke he took the mug from his stool and 
brought it forward. 

Chiron took the mug, and carefully crumbled 
the bread into it as finely as he could between 
his thumb and finger, and having accomplished 
this he stirred the whole quite briskly for a mo- 
ment or two, then he let it stand till the bread 
had mostly settled. He spoke not a word while 
he was engaged in this work, but the eager look 
that dwelt upon his countenance, and the flashes 
that shot from his keen eyes, told that he was 
deeply interested in his experiment. As soon 
as the mug had stood long enough for the satu- 
rated bread to settle, Chiron took his knife and 
began slowly to stir the mess up again, and this 
he carefully continued until the bread and water 
had become mixed into a sort of pulp, and then 
he cautiously turned it off on to the floor. 

As soon as the bread and water was all out of 
the mug, Chiron took the vessel to the window 
and carefully examined its inside. 

“Come here, Orlando,” he exclaimed, while 
his eyes sparkled more intensely than ever. 
“ There, look in there !” 

“ Well, and what is it?” 

“Do you not see that fine, white sediment ?” 

“ That which glistens so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes, I see it.” 

“ And that is arsenic. There must have been 
enough in that leaf to have killed a dozen men !” 

“ And ‘twas meant for me,” said Orlando, 
with a shudder. 

“ Of course ‘twas meant for you, for the loaf 
could not have been long made.” 

“No, ‘twas new last night, for ‘twas warm 
when the jailer placed it in here.” 

“Then is this villany hard upon you, even 
here,” exclaimed Chiron, as he gazed once more 
into the mug, and then dashed it in pieces 
against the wall. “But you shall not be long 
thus, for I will tear the old jail down about 
their ears ere its walls shall hold you in contact 
with such danger. Here is bread of mine— 
‘twill last you till you can get some more safer 
to eat than was that. By my faith, but those 
poor rats have done humanity a good service, 
at all events. *Tis a pity, though, that the fatal 
experiment could not have been tried upon him 
who compounded the infernal dose !” 


As Chiron spoke he took from his pouch sev- 
eral slices of bread and venison, and Orlando 
was just upon the point of making some remark, 
when the jailer put his head in at the door and 
informed the visitor that the time allowed for 
his visit to the prisoner had exp 

“ Here sir! Look ye here!” exclaimed Chiron, 
in an authoritative tone, as the jailer stood wait- 
ing for him to come out. ? 

There was that about the towering form and 
the imperative look of the old hunter that made 
the jailer almost forget his own right to com- 
mand on the premises, and without hesitation 
he entered the cell. 

“Was it you, sir, that brought this prisoner 
his food last night?” asked Chiron. 


“ Yes,” returned the jailer. 

“ And was that loaf of bread prepared in the 
jail?” 

The jailer trembled as he heard this question, 
and he silently gazed into the face of his inter- 
locutor. 

“Was that bread prepared in the jail?” again 
asked Chiron. 

“No sir, it was not,” answered the jailer, with 
considerable perturbation ; “ but I trust you will 
not expose me for thus overstepping the bounds 
of my duty. All the bread in the jail was hard 
and mouldy, and as the gentleman kindly offered 
to send the unfortunate young man a warm 
loaf, I could not find it in my heart to refuse 


him. 

“ Who was the gentleman that sent it ?” asked 
Chiron. 

“TI promised him that I would not tell,” re- 
turned the jailer, with a simplicity scarcely to 
have been expected from one in his situation. 
“ He was very kind to the prisoner, and wished 
him well out of the scrape.” 

“Yes, he was very kind,” returned Chiron; 
“but tell me who he was, and you may rest as- 
sured that no harm shall come to you through 
the affair. I have particular reasons for asking, 
for to one in the prisoner’s situation a know- 
ledge of his friends may be of much service.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the jailer, with some hesi- 
tancy, “it was Mr. Berkley.” 

“Mr. Roswell Berkley ¢” 

“Now, Orlando, you are pretty sure of one 
friend, at least.” said Chiron, casting upon the 
youth a look of deep meaning, “ and,” continued 
the old hunter, in a low tone that could not 
reach the ears of the jailer, “ this is no place for 
you. Keep up a good heart, for there is no 
danger.” 

This last remark was delivered in a loud tone ; 
and giving the youth a hearty shake of the 
hand, the old hunter turned and followed the 
jailer from the cell, and as his footsteps died 
away in the distance Orlando turned his gaze 
upon the fragments of the mug that lay scat- 
tered upon the floor, and his heart beat with a 
wild emotion as he thought how narrow an es- 
cape from a horrible death had fallen so 
strangely to his lot. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE VILLAIN IS CORNERED. 


Wuew Chiron left the jail he stood for some 
moments in the road engaged in deep medita- 
tion. That Mr. Berkley had intended to have 
poisoned Orlando he had not the least doubt, 
but yet he resolved to make “ assurance doubly 
sure,” and with this view he took his way at 
once towards Roswelf Berkley’s house. That 
gentleman was in his sitting-room, and when 
Chiron entered he found him pacing the floor in 
anything but an easy or unconcerned manner. 


“Ha! Who are you, sir, that comes thus un- 
bidden upon my privacy ?” exclaimed Berkley, 
starting back in a sort of frightened amazement 
as his eyes rested upon the huge propertions of 
the new comer. 

“T think you have seen me before,” coolly re- 
turned Chiron, as he set his ponderous rifle 
against the panelling of the wall. 

“ Seen you, sir,” uttered the agent, still trem- 
bling before the powerful hunter. “I have met 
you in the street, but wherefore do you thus‘in- 
trude upon me unannounced? Do you take 
my residence for a common inn ?” 

“Q, no, one of the servants in the yard told 
me that you were in this room, and he also had 
the kindness to offer to call you out. but as my 
business was somewhat of a private nature I 
dispensed with his services.” 

“Then, sir, I trust you will get through with 
your business as soon as possible,” said Mr. 
Berkley, in a more confident tone, for his pres- 
ence of mind had begun to return to him. 


The old hunter bent a keen, searching glance 
upon the man before him, and in a meaning 
tone he asked : 

“ Have you heard that the young man, whom 
you had confined in the jail yesterday, was 
dead ?” 

“Young Chester, do you mean?” returned 
Berkley, while a quick, sparkling light shot 
through his eyes. 

“ Yes, I mean Orlando Chester.” 

“No, I bad not heard of it. At what time 
did he die?” 

“QO, he is not dead yet.” 

“And is he sick?” asked Berkley, with an 


earnestness and nervous impatience which he 
could not hide. 

“No, he was never better in his life,” returned 
Chiron. 

A single instant Roswell Berkley gazed into 
the calm features of his gigantic visitor, and 
then, while a sudden tremor shook his frame, he 
grasped the back of his chair for support. 

“ Villain ! scoundrel!” uttered the agent at 
length, “ what mean you by this taunting ?” 

“It seems to aflvct you wonderfully, sir,” said 
Chiron, in a sarcastic tone, still keeping his 
eyes bent upon the man before him. 

“I had thought the poor youth might be in 
reality dead, and it is no wonder that such a re- 
sult should have moved me,” retarned Mr. 
Berkley, suddenly changing his manner to one 
of the utmost solicitude. 

“There was a death in the jail last night,” 
said Chiron, “and I knew not but you might 
have heard of it. Two rats died in young 
Chester’s cell.” 

“How now, sir? What mean you by this 
flummery ?” exclaimed Berkley, again shrinking 
before the gaze of his visitor. 

“But is it not strange, sir, that those rats 
should have died in Chester's cell ?” asked Chi- 
ron, seeming not to heed his companion’s 
manner. 

“ Sirrah !” cried Berkley, bursting into a rage, 
“have done with your impudent fooling; and if 
you have aught to say, say it quickly, for I 
would be alone.” 

“ But I have not done with the rats, yet.” 

“ Silence, sir!” almost screamed the enraged 
man, “ or I will have you cast into the street as 
I would a mad dog.” 

“Those rats, sir,” resumed Chiron, with the 
most imperturbable coolness, “ate most of the 
bread which was left for young Chester last 
night, and I should not wonder if that caused 
their death. At any rate, I think the matter 
had better be inquired into.” 

“ And was the bread a/l eaten? Was there 
any part of it left?” asked Berkley, with a sud- 
den energy. at the same time losing his anger 
in the powerful emotion that swept over him. 

“There was a small piece left, but it was de- 
stroyed and thrown away,” answered Chiron. 

Roswell Berkley breathed more freely as he 
heard this, and after collecting his seemingly 
scattered senses, he said: 

“ This was some mere accident—some strange 
freak of nature—this death of the rats. They 
were probably half-famished, and thus overate 
themselves.” 

“Very likely. Indeed, I think they must 
have overeaten themselves,” returned the old 
hunter, and as he spoke, all signs of the search- 
ing gaze that had dwelt upon his features passed 
away, for he had seen enough to convince him 
that the man before him was the projector of 
the poisoned bread. Chiron now knew with 
whom and with what young Chester had to 
deal, and he could not repress the look of con- 
tempt that worked up from his soul as he look- 
ed upon the miserable villain before him. 

* Now, sir,” said Berkley, assuming his usual 
haughty tone and manner, “if you have nothing 
further to communicate, I would thank you for 
your absence, and if there is anything wrong at 
the jail, I will attend to it.” Then, as though 
an idea, which until the present moment had 
escaped him—entered his mind, he asked, with 
a sudden start: 

“ Who told you of this affair?” 

“ About the rats, do you mean ?” 

“Yes. Was it the jailer?” 

“No, I saw it myself.” 

“Yourself? And do you mean to say that 
you have been admitted to the jail ?” 

“Certainly I have. I had businesss with 
young Chester, and received permission to visit 
him. Is there anything strange in that ?” 

“O, no,” returned Berkley, with considerable 
embarrassment. “Then you are acquainted 
with the young man.” 

“Yes, I have seen him,” said Chiron, “and I 
feel some interest in his welfare.” 

For a few moments Mr. Berkley gazed va- 
cantly into the face of his visitor, and then he 
cast his eyes upon the floor. The old hunter 
smiled as he noticed the mannef of his host, 
and he thought he could guess what was passing 
in his mind. Twice had he been peremptorily 
requested to leave the room, and yet the agent 
kept him now in waiting, At length Berkley 
raised *hisghead, and while a dook of mingled 
anxiety rested upon his features, he said : 


[TO BB CONTINUED. | 
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SCENES IN CALIFORNIA. 
We on the 
of much interest. First, a ve’ 
an, and opposite to it that of a female head of the same tribe. 
They must tell their own story to the reader. In the man’s eye 
there is all the fire and vigor of his race expressed, while the head 
of the woman is as equally expressive of the milder characteristics 
of the other sex. For the Indian women are the patient, labori 
and willing slaves of their lords—far more so than can be foun 
in any portion of the white race on the face of the globe. They 


do all the domestic drudgery, cook, cultivate the few vegetables’ 


= are used by the people, do all the household labor, and, in- 
wood and drawers of water.” The male, on the contrary, is 
“monarch of all he sur- : 
veys;” and he disdains 
aught else but smoke, 
drink (when he can 
spirit), hunt, and mar- 
der the whites, for their 
property, and lead an 
abandoned and reckless 
life. Such seems to be 
their nature. As to dig- 
ging gold, it is difficult 
to induce them to do it, 
even by liberal offers of 
coin and rum, but some 
few are thus engaged by 
miners. They look up- 
on the whites as a poor 
Wdeluded, drudging, 1a- 
bor-loving, and degrad- 
ed race of creatures, and 
never fail to stab them 
when they can do so in 
the dark and from be- 
hird. They do not pos- 
sess one chivalric prin- 
ciple that has yet been 
discovered, and are treacherous and deceitful to the utmost de- 
gree. Below will also be found an admirable and characteristic 
picture of an Indian Rancheria, a place primitive enough for even 
the most fastidious, but true to tlie life, and sketched by a strolling 
artist gold-digger on the spot. There is probably no Indian settle- 
ment of any considerable size in California so well known as the 
Rancheria on Feather River, opposite the mouth of the Yuba. 
It contained a year ago, a population numbering over two hun- 
dred, which has continued gradually to grow less, and very roon 
the whole tribe are likely to seek a more remote location. The 
digger race is variously described by those who have written on 
the subject in this country. In seasons of war. they have been set 
down as brave and formidable enemies, and by their stratagems 
and success in escaping the hostile demonstrations directed 
against them, have given some coloring of truth to this view of 
their character ; indeed, it might reflect upon the military achieve- 
ments of the past year to draw a different conclusion. By those 


THE WELL OF REBECCA. 


‘The well was to the south-west, withont the 
town. This was the direction she would have 
come from ; and of all the wells, this alone was 
sweet and good. * * As we sat, camels 
came and knelt by the well; and then the veiled 


page herewith a series of California scenes 
fine head of the native male Indi- 


all the burthens; in short, they are the “hewers of 


HEAD OF A CALIFORNIA NATIVE MALE INDIAN. 


hand. And here we sat and saw this very scene. 
We might pursue the simile further: the orna- 
ments, the dress, even the veil;.for we hear, 
when Rebecca knew that the man who sat in the 
field was Isaac, she took a veil and covered her- 


who judge of the native Indians from observations of their appear- 
ance, manners and customs when living in their rancherias, at 
peace with the whites, they are seldom esteemed other than meek, 
iritless, undefensive, and altogether the most utterly worthless ot 
e savages of America. The number of Indians in California is 
reckoned from twenty thousand upwards. In the northern part 
of the State toward the Oregon border, they exhibit evidences of 
civilization in their way of living, and a knowledge and practice of 
some of the useful arts, besides being more brave and warlike 
than elsewhere. Their food is confined to:acorns, game and fish. 
In the valley of the Sacramento they live in holes about five feet 
deep, roofed over in a conical shape, with a network of wood and 
bark, covered with earth. Theft — vice of 
iggers, besides their filthy and slo its. In the proximity 
— of the whites they are perfectly do- 
cile, sluggish and indifferent, caring 
for naught but food and water, 
which they beg or barter for some 
servile labor. Had the Indians of 
the country been treated accordi 
to the Spanish policy, the disco 
and animosity now generated be- 
tween the races, would have been 
avoided. As it is, however, the 
disposal of the native tribes of the 
country has become one of the 
most embarrassing and vexatious 
questions ef the day; the settle- 
ment of which threatens no ordi- 
political and social calamity. 
But it is of little importance in the 
discussion of the subject, since it 
seems to be the design of Provi- 
dence that they shall gradually die 
out and vanish from the face of the 
ey Why then should we hasten 
eir demise ? They have generally 
ne from State to State in the 
Jnion, gradually growing less and 
less in number, until Indians are 
becoming, as it were, curiosities and relics of the past, and rarely 
to be met with except in distant wilds and without the borders of 
civilization. They have gradually been pressed westward, where 
the Pacific must at length stay their course, and the waves of its 
bosom flow over the last of the persecuted and forlorn race. Like 
prairie dogs and wolves, they seem almost to burrow in the ground ; 
and the low. gipsy-like tents covered with undressed buffalo hides, 
as seen in the picture below, are the very best habitations that the 
California Indian enjoys. And yet some of them have a pride, or 
a“ weakness,” if you please to call it so, for some one thing that 
partially ennobles their general character. Some of them will pos- 
sess themselves of a colt and rear it to a horse that would astound 
an eastern horse jockey for its fleetness, docility and training. 
Another has a passion for a rifle, and he so perfects bimself in the 
use of the instrument he has stolen or purchased from the whites, 
that he would put a Kentucky sharp shooter to the blush. Anoth- 
er throws the lasso with such precision, as scarcely ever to miss 


VIEW OF AN INDIAN RANCHERIA, TUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


did those laughing 
Sarabs, perhaps— 


be seen from the Nineveh and FE 


tions, was of exactly the shape used still. 
irls—Rebeccas, Rachels, and 
ink of the reason we watched 
their every fhotion so closely, and of the deep 


his aim, though it is always done from horseback, and when at fall 
speed. In this exercise they are said to far surpass the wild cattle 
catchers of the plains of South America, who make it their entire 
occupation thus to obtain hides, horns, etc., for exportation. We 
have often thought how novel must all there peculiarities appear 
to the Yankees—town bred, for instance—who leave a comfortable 


health are risked eve 
some come forth in 


man; and that it may 
grow to the full and 
goodly stature of one is 
our most earnest and 


ly have been turned 
to this new acquisition 
to our regularly repre- 
sented territory and di- 
rected with so much of 
earnest curiosity to the 
present important - 
tion which it file 
8 the Union, that 
it has been difficult to 
keep pace in the imagi- 
nation with its stri 
of improvement, and 
people abroad, have 
even looked upon the 


representations made 

public, as it regards the 

growth and increase 

HEAD OF A CALIFORNIA FEMALE INDIAN. generally of California, 
as somewhat fabulous and questionable; but the heavy receipt of 


the pure metal by every steamer from thence, gotten, no matter 
at what cost, displays at all events the richness of its mines and 
lacers, and gives the stamp of authenticity and truth to its story. 
n Francisco is destined to exert an influence beyond the mere 
value of the gold that her soil yields. In possessing her harbor 
we are made strong on the Pacific ocean, that great field of com- 
merce, where the battles of trade and industry must in future be 
fought. Bloodless battles, but important ones, nevertheless, and 
the results will be far more interesting in history than those of the 
battles fought with destructive weapons. It will be curious, fifty 
ears hence, to record the story of California’s rise and progress 
in the history of states and co.onies. It will look no less fabu- 
lous to our descendants than it does now to ourselves ; for it is, in- 
deed, little short of an absolute miracle, although the evidence of 


its wealth and internal resources is t so distinctly before 
our eyes. 


constructing, form altogether an exhibition of 
grave interest; and yet it is not astonishing to 
reflect that the tors in ils, whose 

and gums are, while they are s ing, black 
from the wild berries on which they have been 


tian excava- 
Little 


girls came out in long file, each with her pitcher 
on her shouldef, as in Holy Writ it says, “ Re- 


becca came with her pitcher on her shoulder.” 


And they one by one let down their pitchers ; 
the bearded men knelt to indulge in the draught 
they asked for. At sucha well could any ask in 
vain? The Bible says, “she hasted and let 
down her pitcher n her hand.” With each 
family is a rope; this is attached to thé handles 
of the pitchers, and the drawer—generally, as 
now, & woman or maiden—lets down the pitcher, 


the rope beld by her hand, pr nesting on hey 


self. This shows she had done so before, or she 
would not have had one ready, or even at all. 
The objection Eliezer made was one that would 
arise this day among all Easterns, and perhaps 
among them only: ™ peredventare, the woman 
will not be willing to follow me into this land.” 
The well, like many others, had a square stone 
at the top, with a circular hole to draw water, 
apd near stood (this is usual also) numerous 
stone troughs, some higher, some lower, for the 
different descriptions of animals to drink out of ; 
and we read, “ she hasted and emptied her pitch- 


er intp the trough.” The piteber itself, as mey 


, quence with which, as the 


interest we took in every step of whatseemed to 
them a mere daily duty — Weolpole's Travels. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 
The calm, high-bred dignity of their demean- 


or; the scientific manner in which they progres- 
sively construct the frame work of whavever 
subject they undertake to explain; the sound 
argument by which they connect as well as sup- 
port it; the beautiful wild flowers of elo- 
proceed, they adorn 
¢yery portion of the moral architecture they are 


subsisting—who have never heard of education, 
never seen a town—but who, born in the seclud- 


. ed recesses of an interminable forest, have spent 


their lives in either following pat ly the 
game on which they subsist, through # labyrinth 


of trees, or in paddling their canoes across lak: 
and among a congregation of such islands as 
have described. ‘They hear more distinctly, see 


farther, smell clearer, can bear more fatigue, can 
subsist on less food, and have altogether fewer 
wants than their white brethen; and yet 


we consider the red Indians of America as “ out 
- 


home, to dig gold in El Dorado. Once here, comforts, even 
necessities, soon become scarce and difficult to attain, and life and 
hour. Out of this fiery ordeal of chances 
ty. but the larger portion are generally 
lost to themselves and their friends forever. Year upon year 
must transpire before California presents any real attractions for 
the refined and intellectual. It is a child yet; a whining, capri- 
cious infant—one of Uncle Sam’s youngest—but experience will 
teach it to become a 
— eyes ofthe world gener- 
am 
Ss 
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On this page, as well as its mate opposite, we 
‘present a continuation of our California scenes. 
The numerous letters which we receive from all 
directions in relation to these themes, show us 
how interested the public are in anything relat- 
ing to the gold region, whence so many thousands 
of our immediate neighborhood have gone to 
seek adventures and fortune. Now, who that 
has a friend in California can recognize the head 
herewith. It ts a likeness, and an honest one, 
but of whom, we cannot say. It is the head of 
one who has been more than a year in the valley 
of the Sacramento, who has become toil-worn, 
and embrowned by the combined action of the 
climate, who has been gold seeking to his heart’s 
content, and who has saved something, hardly 
earned. He would give half he is worth to be 
at home now—home? how sweet a word to his 
ears ; how musical it sounds to him! surrounded 
by the rough comrades that form his mates, and, 
perhaps, at this moment on the look-out for hos- 
tile Indians, with his rifle half cocked. What 
pictures will sometimes rise up before the mind’s 
eye of the man at leisure moments—pictures of 
his distant fireside: mother, brother, perhaps a 
sweetheart, or still dearer, a little son or daugh- 
‘rer, who nightly pray for the soul of the far- 
away parent. He looks shabby, his beard is 
unshorn ; but the native fire is still in his eye, 
the warmth in his heart. His cheek has become 
attenuated, but his soul has enlarged; on him 
hardships have been as the refiner’s fire, and 
have burned out the dross in his composition. 
He will soon return, we know he will. The 
Panama fever will spare him ; and with his hard- 
ly earned gold, he will settle down in the midst 
of friends and home, contented and happy, no 
more to roam. The toil and fatigue undergone 


CALIFORNIA MINERS WORKING THE “LONG TOM.” 


by the miner, in quest of the golden deposits, 
are scarcely to be realized by those who have had 
no experience of life in the diggings. The lofty 
mountains which he climbs, the deep and danger- 
ous gulches into which he descends—exposed to 
hunger, the Indian and the wild beast—all unite 


HEAD OF A CALIFORNIA EMIGRANT. 


to make his existence full of interest and adven- 
ture. Now rigging up a temporary ladder, 
asseen on the right, he descends into some 
cavity, formed by underground streams, gives it 
a careful examination, and, perhaps, is rewarded 


by the discovery of several ounces of gold. Two 


REPRESENTATION OF A CALIFORNIA OHAIN GANG. 


generally join together in these prospecting 
excursions, and share equally the proceeds 
of thesearch. One watches while the other 
descends the pit, so as to give warning 
if the Indians appear, and also to render 
such other assistance as may be needed; 
and two can perform together to better ad- 
vantage than singly. Oftentimes they are 
sent out by gangs who are at work on a 
good “strike,” so that when that is ex- 
hausted they can turn their steps at once 
to another point without loss of time. 
When this is the case, they are paid by 
subscription among the gang, say an ounce 
of dust or more per day. In the picture, 
presented herewith, two are thus at work, 
and are bringing up to the surface of the 
plain deposits of sand and dust to wash 
and examine, to judge of the character of 
the spot for mining purposes. It is no 
boys’ play, as we have so often intimated ; 
and unless a man possesses an iron con- 
stitution, he is almost sure to give way 
under its hardships. The fever and ague 
he is almost sure to encounter, and this 
will “shake” the flesh off his limbs and 
sides with most miraculous speed. In 
short, it is a game of chance; a throw of 
the dice, he may turn up a trump, get a 
good throw, or realize a blank—risks we 
should far rather avoid by the quiet enjoy- 
ments of those blessings that a quiet lot 
hath given to us in our pathway of life. 
The picture which we give above is a rep- 
resentation of the “Long Tom,” which 
consists of a trough, two or more feet in 
width, five to ten inches in depth, and of a 
length from twenty-five to two hundred 


MINERS PROSPECTING, OR HUNTING FOR GOLD. 


feet, according to the locality and the number of 
hands to be employed. The machine is placed 
at an inclination sufficient to give the water a 
strong current through it. The water and dirt 
pass through a perforated plate of iron, which 
forms the bottom of the lower end of the treugh 
into a box, five or six feet long, and about two 
feet in width, where the gold is retained by three 
ripples on the bottom. The machine requires at 
least three men to work it. One stands at the 
foot of the “Tom,” throwing out the stones, 
while the others dig and shovel in the dirt. 
With such a force, one thousand buckets of earth 
are easily washed inaday. The Chain Gang 
“ institution ” given below, has beer confined, in 
California, to San Francisco and Sacramento. 
It was founded at the former point in 1849; sev- 


| eralcof the party, called “ Hounds,” were among 


the earliest to enter its ranks. Its existence was of 
short duration in Sacramento, the services of the 
prisoners being now engaged by Col. Hays, in 
brick making, near San Francisco. All parts of 
the world must have its villains.. Texas used 
to be the resort for the greater portion of un- 
whipped rogues, but California is the point at 
which they aim their course. now. But even in 
El] Dorado, justice will sometimes overtake 
them; aud in the sketch given may be seen 
heads of murderers, thieves, and ali sorts of vil- 
lains. Want of female society in California has 
led the inhabitants to seek for amusements and oc- 
cupation in various modes of dissipation, among 
which gambling has predominated, and this is a 
vice that seems to lead in the direct road to all 
others. The consequence is, that until lately, 


crimes have been numerous—murders not un- 
frequent, and robberies common as noonday. 


MOZART AND BEETHOVEN COMPOSING. 
We may here takea picture of two great sym- 

phonists with a work still undergoing the pro+ 

cess of gestation. Mozart when he washed his 


hands in the morning could never remain quiet, 


but traversed his chamber, knocking one heel 
against the cther, immersed in thought. At ta- 
ble he would fasten the corners of his napkin; 
and while drawing it backwards and forwards 


on his mouth, make grimaces, apparently 


’ “lost in meditation deep.” Beethoven, in a 


fit of abstraction, would pour several jugs of 
water on his hands, “humming and roaring.” 


After wetting his clothes through, he would 


pace up and down the room with a vacant ex- 
of countenance, and eyes 

istended. Schlictegroll has observed that Mo- 
zart’s physiognomy was remarkable for its ex- 
treme novelty. The expression changed every 
moment. His body, also, was in perpetual mo- 
tion; he was either playing with his hands or 
heating the ground with his feet—Mozart’s Life. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE HEART’S REVIEW. 


BY JOSEPH ©. BAKER. 
Sweet visions of childhood, my happiest hours, 
Which jovously passed amid beautiful flowers, 
Are gathering around me, like a brilliant beam 
Of glimmering sunshine in some pleasant dream. 


Yes, upward they steal, as an echoing bell, 

So thrillingly sweet, then faintly they swell ; 
Till onward advancing, from out my wild heart 
Bid ecstatic, soul-stirring memories start. 


I see the old homestead, still calmly reclining 

In the shade, and the dark green ivy is twining 

Round the dear old walls, and the porch is enwreathed 
With the wild rose, whose perfume my infancy breathed. 


In a bower of woodbine the summer-house nestles, 
And the wavering breeze with the sweetbriar wrestles ; 
The tall, strait poplars, the fence of white paling, 
And the thick lilac bush, rich perfume exhaling. 


The violet peeps from the grass bright and green, 
Where the night dew is spreading a silvery sheen ; 
The chirp of the cricket comes mournfully clear, 
And the fountain’s lew murmur resounds in my ear. 


All, all are before me, and I revel once more 

In the home of my childhood. © sweet days of yore! 
How I love to recall thee, my bosom now heaves 
*Neath the web of wild fancy that memory weaves ; 
Till my eyes grow dim and heavy with weeping, 

And my heart is worn out with the vigil it ’s keeping. 


Ah! the dearly loved past! why, why will ye linger 

Forever around me, while memory’s finger 

Will paint thee in colors so glowing and true, 

That delighted I feel, and in spirit renew 

My play in the shade of the vine-trellised bowers, 

And all the old sports of my pure childhood’s hours. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


DURAND: 


—oRr— 
THE COUNT JULIEN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“JT nave been waiting your leisure with some 
impatience, my dear count. I wish to converse, 
with you upon important subjects.” 

“ Unexpected business occupied my attention 
Monsieur Durand. Excuse the delay. I am 
now at your service,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, somewhat coldly. 

“ Count de Julien,” resumed Durand, “to me 
it will be a source of great regret if the friendship 
which has so long existed between us is broken 
off for want of a little explanation on my part, 
I have witnessed with pain the change in your 
manner towards me.” 

“You must be aware, Durand, that some 
things which have recently come to my know- 
ledge require an explanation,” returned the 
count, in the same reserved manner. 

“T am, and you shall be satisfied, De Julien. 
But do not condemn me before understanding 
the motives which have actuated my conduct. I 
believe I have given you no cause hitherto, for 
jedging me uncharitably,” rejoined Durand, 
reproachfally. 

“ You have not indeed,” answered De Julien, 
more cordially ; “and so far from judging you 
uncharitably, I feel a sentiment of the liveliest 
gratitude for your past services. Be assured I 
have not already forgotten the disinterested so- 
licitude you ever manifested in the welfare of 
our lost Victor.” : 

“T am happy to have gained your esteem, and 
hope I shall continue to deserve it,” rejoined the 
other. “ But to return tothe subject in question. 
I think I am aware to what occurrences you 
have alluded. Are you not thinking of the party 
of peasants that I have recently been forming ? 
Am I not right in my supposition ?” 

“ Perfectly so. You may well believe the oc- 
currence has troubled me much, not knowing, 
until recently, that you had attached yourself to 
another party.” 

“J will not contradict the truth of your last 
remark, neither will I pretend to misunderstand 
the drift of your suspicions. But if I have or- 
ganized this band of patriots, and become their 
leader—if I have seemingly embraced opinions 
contrary to those I have hitherto entertained—if 
I have appeared to turn traitor to the cause I 
valued above all things earthly, and by these 
very means have aroused the suspicions and 
fears of a highly esteemed friend, it has been 
done from a desire for the welfare, security and 
happiness of that valucd friend ; from a wish to 
afford himself-and family an asylum in the hour 
of danger and distress.” 


Count de Julien looked at Durand in great 
astonishment. 

*“ You do not comprehend, and I will explain,” 
said the latter. “We live in troublous times. 
Tyrants are in power. You belong to the no- 
bility, and they, as you well know, are not looked 
upon with a very friendly eye. I have assumed 
the mask of patriotism, though nothing is more 
foreign to my feelings ; but it was done for the 
interest of my noble benefactor. By becoming 
leader of this party, and others which will join, I 
sha!l become acquainted with all their move- 
ments—learn all their secrets, and be informed 
of what is daily transpiring among those in 
office. In doing this, my sole object has been to 
benefit you, and those connected with you by 
family ties. It may be, de Julien, that I shall 
be the instrument of doing you much good. My 
motives are pure—my words true.” 

“Durand,” replied the count. seriously, and 
with more earnestness than he had yet mani- 
fested, ‘I may have wronged you, but if so, it 
has been unintentional. I know of no good 
reason why I should doubt your words, and yet 
I am not quite satisfied.” 

“To convince you, de Julien, that you are 
mistaken, and that I speak with truth, I will say 
that the principal design of this visit was to re- 
quest you to give a fugitive the means of con- 
cealment in your mansion. Some of the party 
under my orders ascertained that the man was 
pursued, and took the means of securing him, 
In this they were but too successful. He can 
easily be removed hither in the meantime, and 
Ican give them the impression that he has es- 
caped and fled beyond their reach. You very 
well know that by virtue of my office I could 
have disposed of him in a very different manner ; 
but my motive was good, and it is not the first 
or second time that I have availed myself of the 
advantage of my rank.” 

“Durand, forgive me!” exclaimed the count, 
with much feeling, appearing to be sensible of 
the generous and self-sacrificing spirit the former 
had displayed. “I am deeply conscious of the 
wrong I have done you in doubting the sincerity 
of your movements. The poor man shall have 
a refage as long as I have the means of afford- 
ing him one, or until some opportunity offers 
for his escape. I have imagined many things on 
very slight evidence, I will allow; but my sus- 
picions are quelled—my doubts are removed. 
To prove that I place reliance on what has been 
told me, I will confide in you—I will trust in 
you as a firm friend and a true counsellor.” 


“Your trust will not be misplaced,” replied 
Durand, with an air of much sincerity. “You 
can rely on my friendship, zeal, and any authori- 
ty I may have, to aid you.” 

“T am disposed to credit your assertions,” ob- 
served de Julien. “I am about to place in your 
possession the most sacred secret of my family. 
I am in some trouble, and I think you will prove 
the kind and sympathizing adviser I need. Not- 
withstanding your long intimacy in our family, 
you have not probably discovered that the coun- 
tess—my wife—has a brother, who was formerly 
a colonel in the regiment of ——. That brother 
is now an emigrant, and in the service of one of 
the royal family, with whom a regular corres- 
pondence is kept up. There is danger—death 
in this—-were it known.” 

“Ts the Countess de Julien also in corres- 
pondence with her brother?” asked Durand, 
with earnestness. 

“ She is; and it was to receive your opinion 
in regard to the safety of continuing the practice, 
on account of the state of the times, that I men- 
tioned this subject at all,” replied the count. 

“Tf great caution is observed, I think no harm 
will result from it,” said Durand. 

“It confers much happiness upon my dear 
wife,” rejoined de Julien, “and for her sake I 
am willing to dare some danger. But the most 
important matter related to myself. I had an 
uncle who deceased in England, leaving me his 
sole heir. It is necessary that I should go per- 
sonally to attend to the business, but not wish- 
ing to incur the penalties of an emigrant, I have 
been delaying the journey until a more favorable 
opportunity. It would be a hazardons step, but 
could I be assured that my mame would be in 
no danger of being placed apon the list of emi- 
grants, I think I should make the attempt.” 

“In case you could gain the protection of 
some one vested with power, I think your wishes 
might be carried out, and not compromise your 
interest. I will investigate the matter, and re- 
port to you the result,” replied Durand, thought- 
fully. 


“Do so, and you will receive my gratitude. 
Reinember that this subject must never be men- 
tioned in other ears. I shall depend upon your 
secrecy,” added de Julien, anxiously. 

“You can rely upon me,” answered his com- 
panion, and they parted. 

M. Durand had filled the office of tutor to the 
Count de Julien’s only son, who had deceased 
some two years previous to the time of which 
we are writing. Durand had performed his du- 
ties to the son so satisfactorily to the father, that 
the count, to recompense him for his fidelity and 
care, had given him a house and garden, together 
with the free use of his chateau. Durand had 
concealed his real character under an appearance 
of the most rigid sanctity, and an apparently 
devoted attachment to the family of his bene- 
factor. But at heart he was a bad man. His 
principles were loose ; he was inordinately sel- 
fish ; and it was wonderful how he had so long 
veiled his true disposition. Durand possessed 
a good education, had travelled much, and his 
general appearance being good, he had acquired 
the power of pleasing. Perhaps it is owing to 
this that he was so long retained in the family 
of Count de Julien. 

At the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, Durand concocted a scheme whereby he 
saw a prospect of gratifying his avarice, and 
making his fortune. He wished to gain power 
and the good will of the patriots, and, in the pro- 
scription of the nobles, favor himself. As related 
in the foregoing conversation, he had begun his 
bold project by successfully assuming the mask 
of patriotism, and forming a party among the 
peasants, and constituting himself their leader. 
Knowing that this would arouse the suspicions 
of de Julien, he persuaded the latter that the act 
was quite repugnant to him—that it was a sacri- 
fice of his principles, and done entirely for the 
interest of his friend. By his intervention he 
could shield the count from any sad consequen- 
ces which might result from the law of pro- 
scription. 

hus far all went on to his wishes. His false 
heart beat with joy as he marked the success of 
his wiles. Count de Julien, as we have seen, 
became somewhat doubtful of Durand, but ow- 
ing to the address and hypocrisy of the latter, he 
was disarmed of those doubts, and gave the dis- 
sembler his entire confidence, thus unconsciously 
placing himself in the power of that artful man. 

The count was of an open-hearted, frank, and 
impulsive nature, kind and generous to a fault, 
and beloved by all who knew him. He would 
hardly have believed Durand guilty of the base- 
ness of betraying him, even had he been furnished 
with good proof, so naturally unsuspicious and 
trustfal was his character. Durand had also 
produced certain results which de Julien did not 
fathom, so implicitly did he confide in his good 
faith. 

To accomplish his deeply laid plans, Durand 
saw that it was necessary for de Julien to be re- 
moved from France, and from various facts 
which he dexterously drew from the count, he 
laid the foundation of his guilty enterprise. By 
much skilful argument and able management, 
he at length convinced de Julien that it would 
be more for his interest should he immediately 
proceed to England and take possession of the 
fortune there awaiting him; that delaying the 
journey was so far from being of advantage, it 
would only tend to render him an object of sus- 
picion in the public eye; that the circumstances 
of his being heir to wealth had got noised about, 
though not by his means, and it was confidently 
reported that he wished to deprive his country 
of a large property, and leave it in the hands of 
the most bitter enemies of the Revolution. Pro- 
tected by some of Durand’s friends, who filled 
offices of power, his safety could be guaranteed, 
and no possible harin could result from such an 
undertaking. 

The count was pérsuaded by this apparently 
disinterested reasoning, and resolved to go. The 
necessary passports were procured by Durand, 
and the latter even had the audacity to recom- 
mend to de Julien an unprincipled wretch, a 
creature of his own, as a domestic, assuring his 
benefactor of the many good qualities and faith- 
fulness of the servant. This man was to play 
the part of a spy over the actions of the count, 
and received instructions to retain the latter in 
England, under a vatiety of pretences, until his 
master’s name should be inscribed upon the list 
of emigrants ; but should the count be resolved 
upon returning to his native land, to destroy 
him by poison, or assassination. 

De Julien engaged the servant, thinking it a 
proof of affection on the part of Durand, and 


commenced making preparations for the antici- 
pated journey. With a cheerful countenance, 
though really sad at heart, he took leave of his 
family, but not before recommending to them 
Durand as a friend and protector, who would, if 
need be, peril his life in their defence, and prom- 
ising the latter a reward on his return, which 
would enable him to pass the remainder of his 
days in affluence. Durand made oath that noth- 
ing on his part should be wanting to render the 
period of the husband’s absence as happy as 
possible to those left behind. 

The count seemed satisfied, and after many 
embraces, tears and farewells on both sides, 
departed. 

Sophia de Julien was an only and well-beloved 
child. She was twenty years of age, well formed, 
and her appearance refined, dignified, and intel- 
lectual. Unwearied care had been bestowed 
upon her education, and the attainment of those 
accomplishments which ladies were expected to 
possess in that day. She was a ready scholar, 
and gave her instructors fo cause to blush for 
her proficiency. 

Sophia was gifted with an unusual cautious- 
ness and penetration of mind. She did not like 
Durand, and often found herself questioning the 
purity of his motives. Rather doubting his in- 
tegrity; and fearing she knew not what, oftea 
had she remonstrated with her parents upon 
the risk incurred in so freely communicating to 
him their family affairs. Not approving of his 
intimacy, and being repelled by a certain indefi 
nable something in his appearance, she invaria- 
bly treated him in a polite, but cold and reserved 
manner. Her apprehensions were increased 
upon learning the fact of her father’s intended 
journey. Sophia mentioned her fears, and en- 
deavored to persuade him to give up the idea of 
leaving them alone and in the power of one who 
might not be, at heart, so loyal as he pretended. 
These suspicions were overruled by circumstan- 
ces which seemed more forcible than her doubts ; 
arguments were silenced by the apparently sat- 
isfactory explanation of Durand, and by degrees 
she had suffered herself, though very unwillingly, 
to yield to the authority of the base Durand. 

Sophia de Julien had been secretly affianced to 
the young and noble Chevalier Montemar, who 
at that time was living retired in a neighboring 
chateau, and in order to screen him. from the 
requisition, their marriage, with de Julien’s con- 
sent, was soon to take place. Sophia saw her 
father depart with less anxiety, by reason of this 
circumstance, as herself and mother in that 
event would have a legal protector. 

Two weeks passed away, and nothing unusual 
occurred. Sophia began to think that she had 
done Durand some injustice; but imagine her 
distress upon learning at the clase of the day 
that the Chévalier Montemar had been arrested 
and sent to the army for withdrawing himself 
from the law of requisition. The poor girl was 
in great despair, and felt sure that Durand was 
the canse of this misfortune; but upon second 
thought she recollected that he was ignorant of 
their engagement, and could not be guilty. She 
derived no consolation from conversing with 
her mother, as the countess was a weak-minded, 
timid woman, and afraid of expressing her 
opinions. 

Sophia was alone, and reflecting upon their 
unhappy and almost friendless situation, when 
the door opened and Durand entered. She 
made a movement to leave the room, but he de- 
tained her by observing : 

“Do not go, Mademoiselle Sophia. One 
would suppose I had deeply offended, by the 
manner in which you shun me.” 

“ You have not offended me, Monsieur Du- 
rand,” replied Sophia, Somewhat coldly. 

“ Why then do you persist in avoiding me? 
Is my presence disagreeable ?” asked Durand. 
“Tf 80, be candid ; tell me the truth.” 

Sophia would gladly have obeyed him to the 
letter; but she dared not; her fears restrained 


her. 

“TI suspett we have but few thoughts in com- 
mon, monsieur,” she answered, evasively. “ You 
probably sympathize but little in my feminine 
sentiments and pursuits. A man of your edu- 
cation would wish more congenial society,” she 
added, with a smile. 

At this juncture Durand seated himself near 


bie wht think he rejolsed, with an earn- 
est air, and seizing her hand, which she mechani- 
cally let him retain. “I have ever been happy 
in your presence. Do not start so, Sophia; yon 
must surely have observed how ardently, how 


devotedly I love you.” 
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“ Monsieur!” exclaimed Sophia,almost speech- 
less with astovishment.* She would have with- 
drawn the hand, but this she could not do, and 
he went on passionately : 

“I will not release this fair hand—I will not 
leave you until the words are spoken that will 
decide my destiny. Do not reject the heart of 
one whose sole wish is¢o make you happy.” 

“ Leave me, monsieur, I entreat!” replied So- 
phia, who was becoming really alarmed. “I 
can encourage no feelings that I cannot recipro- 
cate.” 

“ T have surprised you by this sudden avowal, 
and thereby made you angry, have I not?” pur- 
sued Darand. 

“Tam surprised, but not angry,” answered 
Sophia, disengaging her hand with an effort. 
“ I respect you for services you have rendered 
my parents.” 

“ Respect!” exclaimed Durand, contemptu- 
ously, “I would have something more than es- 
teem. It is but a cold word. Mademoiselle 
Sophia, you love another !” 

“Ido not recognize your right to question 
me, Monsieur Durand,” she replied, with dig- 
nity. “I am accountable to no one for my 
thoughts or actions.” But immediately resum- 
ing a softer tone of voice she went on. “I will 
throw myself upon your generosity—I will trust 
to your honor, and make a confession, though it 
do violence to my modesty. I do love another 
—I am the affianced bride of the Chevalier Mon- 
temar. Be generous, monsieur, and do not in- 
flict upon me the pain of hearing those words 
you have just spoken repeated again. After 
hearing this acknowledgement, you will under- 
stand the motive that prompted me to betray my 
secret,” added Sophia, earnestly. ; 

“T can appreciate it. It does you honor, and 
was nobly said!” rejoined Durand, ironically. 

“Do not think I am not grateful for the honor 
you intended me,” added Sophia. “ Let us bear 
no ill will, and when we meet again, may this 
conversation be forgotten.” 

Alas! Durand had any but honorable feelings 
towards the young girl. His designs-were dark, 
villanous, and fatal to the honor of Sophia. 
The latter had felt nothing but disgust and aver- 
sion towards him, and it had required an effort 
to speak so respectfully as she had succeeded in 
doing ; but apprehensions for the safety of her- 
self and mother had overcome her repugnance. 

As Sophia ceased speaking, she stepped past 
Durand, who no longer attempted to detain her. 
As the door closed, the whole expression of his 
face changed. A dark scowl appeared upon his 
brow, a satanic smile of triumph played about 
his compressed lips as he muttered between his 
closed teeth : 

“She must—she shall be mine! I can find 
means to subdue the proud beauty. She was 
‘grateful for the honor intended her!’ Ha! ha! 
love—marriage indeed!” and he hastened from 
the house. Durand had several times attempted 
to make himself agreeable to Sophia, without 
any definite ubject in view, as he was aware of 
the inequality of their rank ; but she had treated 
him with such perfect indifference and quiet con- 
tempt, that it was extremely galling to his feel- 
ings, and he had inwardly vowed to revenge 
himself and humble her pride, as he termed it. 


Count de Julien had invested Durand with 
entire authority to make use of his house when- 
ever he saw fit, and direct affairs to his satisfac- 
tion. The weak character of the countess had 
increased this authority, aud he soon became as 
one of their household. Sophia had not informed 
her mother of the conversation we have related, 
knowing it would be productive of no good, and 
might cause her much anxiety. 

Durand met Sophia as though nothing had 
passed between them; but the latter was not 
satisfied with these appearances, and suspected 
they were assumed as a mask to hide his real 
feelings. She watched him closely, but he was 
ever upon his guard, and she could detect 
nothing. 

Time passed on. Durand was not idle. He 
saw that to build his fortunes, and get Sophia 
into his power, he must im some way dispose of 
the mother as well as thé Jover; for it was by 
secretly denouncing the Ghevalier Montemar as 
having evaded the law of requisition, that the 
latter had been sent to the army. Nothing was 
more easy for him to effect. Intercepting the 
correspondence of the countess, he obtained pos- 
session of a missive from her brother—the emi- 
grant. 

We must here add that Durand had become 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee, and 


one of its most active agents. He found it easy “ What mean you ?” asked Sophia, quickly. 


to prosecute his infamous scheme, and under- 
mine the fortunes of de Julien at the same time. 
The letter was sent on to Paris, and the coun- 
tess was immediately arrested by order of the 
Committee of General Safety, and immured in 
prison. 

While these events were transpiring, the Chev- 
alier Montemar could no longer resist the de- 
sire to see the amiable object of his affections. 
He had been informed of the foregoing events, 
and risking the consequences that might result 
from leaving the army without “furlough,” he 
visited Sophia privately. The young girl re- 
ceived her lover with mingled emotions of joy 
and terror. Absence, and her sorrows, had but 
rendered him more dear. 

“You are lost, Montemar!” she exclaimed, 
wildly. “The result will be fatal if you are dis- 
covered. You will be watched and betrayed by 
the detestable Durand. I am but too certain 
that he has been the chief instrument in the ar- 
rest of my mother. He must have detained her 
letters, and made use of them to carry out his 
purpose. No one out of the family knew of the 
correspondence.” 

“ Can such baseness exist!” cried Montemar, 
indignantly. “ But be calm, dearest Sophia. I 
can return as I came, without being perceived. 
I heard of your distress, and determined to ven- 
ture hither to comfort and console you, if possible.” 

“But you are risking everything—your life 
is at hazard. You do notknow Darand. There 
is no wickedness he is not capable of consum- 
mating. I knew not his real character until 
lately. He offered me his love—I rejected him, 
and God alone knows what will be the conse- 
quence,” rejoined Sophia, sadly. 

“You terrify me!” exclaimed the chevalier, in 
alarm. “ There is more danger to apprehend 
than I had supposed, and I am powerless to as- 
sist and protect. In a higher power alone, dear 
Sophia, must you put your trust.” 

“ Hark! I hear footsteps!” cried his compan- 
ion, trembling with terror. “Fly! conceal your- 
self without. Follow that passage, and you will 
find egress,” and she almost forced him through 
a side entrance, from the apartment. 

Hastily seating herself, she endeavored to calm 
her agitated feelings, and be prepared for any- 
thing that might happen. But she was not dis- 
turbed. The noise that she had heard proceeded 
from some visitors of Durand’s, who now exer- 
cised the same command in the chateau of de 
Julien that the latter would have done. Mon- 
temar, perceiving visitors in the house, did not 
again venture to see Sophia, but began to re- 
trace his steps towards his regiment. 

But Durand was beforehand with him. The 
former had employed spies to watch both Sophia 
and the chevalier, and even before his interview 
with the young girl, Durand had despatched a 
message to the committee, denouncing him as a 
deserter; and he was accordingly arrested before 
he reached his post. 

The anxiety of Sophia was intense in regard 
to the safety of her lover. All she could do was 
to hope he had reached the army without his 
absence being remarked. Durand, meanwhile, 
saw himself steadily progressing towards the 
period of his triumph. He was aware Sophia 
had no near friends to look to for assistance, and 
fortune had favored him so much that the game 
was now in his ownhands. Having had no con- 
versation with her of any importance, since her 
mother’s arrest, he resolved to see how she would 
receive him. 

“ You look sad, mademoiselle. Your thoughts 
cannot be very happy ones,” he remarked, ab- 
ruptly, entering the room where Sophia was 
sitting engaged in mournful reflections. 

“ And is not the fact of a beloved mother’s 
arrest aud imprisonment of sufficient importance 
to create unhappy thoughts?” answered Sophia, 
reproachfally. 

“T will allow it is not a very pleasant occur- 
rence,” rejoined Durand, in a tone utterly devoid 
of feeling ; “ but why did you not consult with 
me in your trouble? Perhaps I can yet be of 
service. You are aware I have some power, 
and that my influence among certain persons at 
Paris is not inconsiderable.” 

“I recollect that your word wa¢@passed to my 
father, previous to his leaving Frange,.to the 
effect that you both could and would be of ser- 
vice in an emergency like this,” resumed the 
young girl, coldly. 

“ And that word’shall be kept, provided cer- 
tain conditions of mine shall be complied with,” 
he replied. 


“ It rests with you to determine whether your 
mother shall be restored to you and happiness, 
or suffered to remain in her desolate abode. Be 
mine, and—” 

“Hold!” cried Sophia, with dignity. “Say 
no more. You already know my sentiments on 
this subject. In any case I would not purchase 
your services.” 

“ Sophia de Julien,” answered the other, with 
a cold, contemptuous smile, “save your fine 
speeches. You are now wholly in my power. 
Through my means you are left friendless, but 
only through yours can these misfortunes be 
remedied I could send you to the guillotine 
to-morrow, were it my will.” 

“ Act your pleasure, monsieur,” remarked So- 
phia, with a firmness and courage which even 
astonished herself. 

“Your pride has yet to be humbled, I per- 
ceive. Weigh well your words, for upon them 
depend the lives of the Countess de Julien and 
the Chevalier Montemar. The latter was im- 
prisoned two days since for desertion, and with- 
out my intervention will pay the forfeit with his 
life. In this case the liberties of both hang upon 
your decision. One word, and they are free. I 
await your answer.” And Darand coolly folded 
his arms, and with his piercing eyes attentively 
examined the countenance of Sophia. 

“ Perjured villain !” exclaimed the latter, re- 
coiling to the end of the room. “It is thus then 
that you reward the confidence and trust reposed 
in you by one who has been your friend and 
benefactor. Was it for this that you labored so 
assiduously to wile my father from the shores of 
his native land—was it for this that you inter- 
cepted the correspondence of my mother, and 
gained a weapon to destroy her at your pleasure 
—was it for this that my affianced husband has 
been incarcerated in those gloomy walls to await 
the order of the executioner ?” 

“Even so,” replied Durand, with triumph. 
“Once you repulsed me with cold words and 
contemptuous looks. Then, perhaps, I might 
have offered you marriage ; but now, Sophia de 
Julien, expect nothing so honorable. You shall 
have just one week to consider this subject. If, 
at the end of that period, you are as obstinate as 
ever, both the countess and the chevalier will 
ascend the scaffold; while you, remember, are as 
much in my power as ever.” 

“T scorn—I despise your conditions, alike 
with yourself! Know that my mother or the 
Chevalier Montemar would never value their 
lives, purchased at sucha sacrifice. My life and 
theirs are not at your disposal; they rest in the 
hands of One who never forsakes the innocent 
and helpless, and who suffers not the guilty to 
escape from justice.” , 

“Fine sentiments, but they will avail you 
nothing,” rejoined her persecutor, with a sneer. 
“Remember. In one week I shall expect your 
answer.” And without waiting for a reply, he 
left the apartment. 

Sophia now realized the extent of the catas- 
trophe which threatened Montemar and her whole 
family. She did not doubt that Durand would 


be true to his word, and resolved, at all hazards, | 
| erty, and universal excitement was the order of 


to escape from him by means of some of the 
servants. But this was no easy task. She had 
feared for some time that her actions were ob- 
served by watchful eyes, and upon the coming 


of night these conjectures proved sooth. She | 


found it impossible, during the three following 
days to converse with one of the servants alone. 
Durand himself was not visible; but one of his 
aids, named Gaspard, a disagreeable, sinister- 
looking man, kept his eagle eyes fixed continu- 
ally upon Sophia when in the presence of the 
domestics. The latter, by their compassionate 
and sorrowful looks, evidently pitied her, and 
would gladly have aided one who was by them 
so much beloved, had they dared. Threats, ob- 
viously, had produced inaction and silence. 

The fourth day arrived, and Sophia was in 
despair. She had not been suffered to leave 
the house, or see any one but her formidable 
looking jailer. To him she dared not speak, 
perceiving no pity or mercy in his repulsive 
countenance. Her surprise and joy were ex- 
treme, when night came, at seeing a young 
country lad take the place of Gaspard, as guard. 
She was informed that the latter was violently 
ill, and that Durand was in Paris. 

Hope once more entered the desolate heart of 
the unhappy Sophia. Now was the time to act. 
She did not find the lad at all unwilling to assist 
her, for her tears and beauty had already moved 
him to compassion. The servants, now freed 


from the vigilance of the hated Gaspard, hastened 
to lend their aid. Everything was arranged. 
At midnight Sophia left her father’s chateau, 
and proceeded by the least public route to Paris, 
to avoid meeting Durand. She arrived safely at 
the house of a friend, who promised her conceal- 
ment as long as it was in her power to afford it. 


Sophia had endeavored to expel the image of 
Montemar from her mind, knowing that no sup- 
plication, no entreaty could save a life which 
had been devoted to her happiness, and would 
be sacrificed in her behalf. Death was the pen- 
alty awarded to the crime of desertion, and even 
had it not been thus, Durand would not fail, ia 
some way, to accomplish his ruin. 

Suddenly she heard a great commotion with- 
out. Fiying to the window, she perceived an 
infuriated mob in the street, which, in its on- . 
ward course, trampled upon all who opposed it. 
Cries of terror, joy, agony, and victory were all 
combined in that one overwhelming shout. She 
distinctly heard the words, “ Robespierre has 
fallen! The Republic forever! Liberty for- 
ever!” burst from the lips of the excited assem- 
blage, while her eyes were fastened upon an ob- 
ject which seemed carried upon the shoulders of 
the crowd. As it gradually drew nearer, she 
discovered it to be the figure of a man. The 
features seemed familiar. Straining her eyes, 
Sophia recognized the betrayer of her family— 
the nefarious Durand. Cries of agony, and vain . 
petitions for mercy, issued from the pale lips of 
the terrified wretch. His prayers were vain. 
The maddened populace sent up another clear, 
ringing shout. For a moment the figure disap- 
peared from the fixed gaze of the horror-struck 
Sophia. Now it appears again, but horribly dis- 
figured, and is thrown from one to another, and 
once more disappears among the feet of the mob, 
a trampled, disgusting mass of human flesh. 


Following close upon the steps of the crowd, 
came the fatal death-cart, the rumbling of whose 
wheels had sent terror to so many hearts. - In it 
were several individuals, among whom were the 
two Robespierres, Henriot, Couthon, and St. Just 
—names that will always be remembered in con- 
junction with the Revolution. The head of the 
elder Robespierre was enveloped in a cloth, sat- 
urated with blood, his piercing eyes sunken, his 
countenance livid. The imprecations of the mob 
followed them as they went to the scaffold, where 
so many thousands of innocent victims had 
suffered. 

Sophia stood as if paralyzed. She wished to 
turn her head from the dreadful spectacle, but 
possessing neither the power to move, nor to 
close her eyes, she remained as if fastened to the 
spot. The blood curdled in her veins; a mist 
gathered before her eyes; the murmur of the 
furious crowd came but faintly to her ears ; her 
head whirled with dizziness, and she sank to the 
floor insensible. 

The Reign of Terror was indeed over. Robes- 
pierre, and his companions in tyranny and mur- 
der, ended their lives at the hand of the execu- 
tioner. General rejoicing prevailed throughout 
Paris, and in fact, all France. The people mani- 
fested their joy in every extravagant way. The 
inmates of the numerous prisons were set at lib- 


the day. 

Durand, as we have mentioned, was a member 
of the much dreaded Revolutionary Committee. 
He was well known in Paris, and had fallen a 
victim to the just vengeance of those whose 
homes he had helped to make desolate. The 
countess and the chevalier were, by reason of 
these events, soon at liberty, and returned to the 
chateau. Montemar and Sophia were married 
soon after, and found, upon the return of the 
count to France, that happiness of which they 
had been deprived so long. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pietorial.} 
LINES TO HELEN. 


BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


It is not for thy form and face, 
Though these are decked with every grace, 
That |, dear Helen, now so pine 
To press thee as my Valentine. 


No, beauty is a fading flower, 
Changing as an April shower ; 
A phast®in to delude the heart, 
Which listens to the siren’s art. 


But yours the charms which last for aye, 

When time and earth shall fade away ; 

The higher beauties of the mind, 

Where sense and virtue are combined. 
St. Lowis, March, 1852. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE WOUNDED INDIAN—STEPHENSON'S CELEBRATED STATUE. 


STATUE OF THE WOUNDED INDIAN. 

This fine piece of “ embodied thought in mar- 
ble,” by P. Stephenson, is the first ever executed 
in American marble, and is pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be a gem of art. The fizure 
standing erect would measure seven feet, or a 
little above life-size—a draft upon reality that is 
necessary to give a truthful and artistic effect. 
The model for the Wounded Indian was com- 
menced in the year 1848, and the marble finished 


in its present style in 1850. Many of our Bos- 
ton readers will remember having seen the 
statue, as it was drawn through the streets of 
the city at the time of the great railroad celebra- 
tion not long since, in common with other pro- 
ductions of art, mechanics, etc. It was sent to 
the world’s fair of 1851, where it was admired 
by the connoisseurs of all nations, and received 
the highest encomiums of praise from some of 
the first European artists. 


x Ws 
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BLOCK ISLAND FORT. — 

Our artist has sketched for us below,one of 
the old frontier forts, the ruins of which are still 
to be found in many parts of the west and par- 
ticularly along the banks of the Mississippi 
River, where the scene herewith depicted is lo- 
eated. Could its old walls open their sides and 
speak to us of the past, what horrible tales they 
could tell of Indian-massacres and the hardships 
endured by the white pioneers. 


SS 


VIEW OF BLOCK ISLAND FORT, OX THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Tt is a custom too common with the men of 
the world to keep their families in utter ignorance 
ef the situation of their business. ie wife 
knows nothing—has not even an idea of the 
amount of her husband’s fortune, whether it is 
to be counted by thousands or tens of thousands. 

can a woman kept in such ignorance 

learn? She spends, as a matter of course, all he 
gives her to spend, with the full confidence that 
when that is gone, and she asks for it, he will 
ive her more. I have never been a dependant, 

t it does seem to me that there is nothing in 
all the social regulations of society so calculated 
to break down a woman’s independence of feel- 
ing, ay, even her husband to supply her wants. 
If an unmarried woman works, she may go with 
a bold, unblushing face and demand her wages ; 
but a wife can demand nothing, her claim is 
only for bare necessity; and I have sometimes 
thought that generous men, on that account, 
often were too indulgent, too fearfal of le a 
wife know the exact state of their finances.—It's 
all wrong. Husband and wife have a mutual 
interest; every wife should know the exact state 
of her husband's finances, understand his p 
and aid him, if possible, with her counsels, an 
then these terrible catastrophes would not so 
often happen. Many a wife who is plunging 
her husband deeper and deeper into debt from 
ignorance, would, if she. knew his embarrass- 
ments, be the first to retrench, the first to save, . 
and with true womanly sympathy and generosi- 

his falling fortunes.— 


tv, him to reinstate 
Mrs. F. 


THE INDIANS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


About eight miles up the river we anchored 
for a short time, and landed among a party of 
Indians, who were engaged in hauling their nets, 
and from whom we procured some excellent fish 
for breakfast. They had a fair character for 
honesty and docility, but are indolent and half 
civilized. Their canoes are formed out of the 
trunk of*a single mahogany or cedar tree. The 
children are often quite naked, but the men 
wear a loose cotton garment from the waist 
downward, and generally, also a serape or cloak, 
not much like those worn by civilized nations, 
and a straw hat. The form of their face was 
mostly oval, with pleasi features. Their 
frame is rather muscular, their height some- 
what under that of a European. They are capa- 
ble of enduring much fatigue, bearing heavy 
weights for long distances, and this in a singular 
manner. Almost everything is carried in a net 
which hangs behind them, while the band which 
is attached to it is passed across the forehead, 
and thus a considerable part of the weight is 
thrown upon that partof the head. The women 
are strongly formed, and of a low stature, their 
faces round, and not very prepossessing. - They 
wear necklaces with crosses suspended, and their 
only covering at this season of the year is a cot 
ton garment, reaching from the waist to a little 
— the knee.—Dale’s Excursions to the Isthmus 
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GLEaASGI’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CAPITOL OF NEW YORK, IN ALBANY. 

This elegant edifice is situated some distance 
from the North River, and near the height of 
land which rises moderately for a third of a mile 
or more. The Capitol is situated 130 feet above 
the level of the river. The cost of the building 
was $120,000, of which the city corporation paid 
$34,000. It is asubstantial stone edifice, of 115 
feet in length, 90 feet in breadth, and 50 feet in 
height, consisting of two stories and a basement. 
It contains the Halls of the Senate and Repre- 
sentatives, the Common Council Chamber of 
the Corporation, the Supreme and Chancery 
Court Rooms of the State, the State Library, &c. 
In front of the Capitol is a handsome square, 
surrounded by an iron railing, and ornamented 
with walks, trees, and shrubbery. On the north 
of this, and separated from it by a street, is 
another corresponding square, the whole consti- 
tuting a fine public ground, on the east side of 
which is the City Hall, a splendid marble edifice 
with a gilded dome; and on the same side of 
the same square is the State Hall for the public 
offices, @ corresponding marble building. The 
following interesting statistics we gather from 
M’Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary :—* The 
Albany Academy, of freestone, is a fine edifice, 
situated on the north square. The other public 
buildings are a Medical College, a Female Acad- 
emy, the Exchange, a large building of granite, 
at the foot of State Street, and thirty churches, 
four Presbyterian, one Associate Reformed, 
three Episcopal, four Methodist, one colored 
Methodist, two Baptist, one colored Baptist, two 
Latheran, one Friends’, one Independent Mis- 
sion church, one Bethel, one Universalist, two 
Roman Catholic, and two Jewish synagogues. 
The old State Hall, on the south side of State 
Street, is fitted up for the reception of the geo- 
logical cabinet, collected in the geological survey 
of the State. The Albany Academy has able 
instructors, 400 students, and a liberal course of 
study. The Albany Female Academy has from 
300 to 350 pupils, and has a high reputation. . 
The Young Men’s Association has a room in 
the Exchange building, 1500 members, a library 
of 3200 vols., a reading-room ; and sustains 
through the Winter season an able course of 
scientific lectures. The Albany Orphan Asylam 
supports 80 or 90 female children. The St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic Asylum ®hstains 40 
females, under the charge of the Sisters of Char- 
ity. There are in the city 100 streets and alleys, 
eleven public squares, three markets, ten public 
school buildings, with dwellings for the teachers, 
and a State arsenal.” 


REPRESENTATION OF OLD SPANISH RUINS, AT SAN JOSE, TEXAS. 


RUINS AT SAN JOSE, TEXAS. 

Above we present an original and accurate 
sketch of the ruins of an old Spanish building, 
situated in the State of Texas on the San Anto- 
nio river, six miles from the town of that name. 
It is one of a chain of posts. half-military. half- 
religious, erected by the Spaniards before the 
independence of Mexico, extending to the Gulf. 
It is built of stone, beautifully and elaborately 
carved in front—five statues of the natural size, 


representing saints of the Roman Catholic faith, 
being among its ornaments—and stuccoed. It 
has not been used for many years, and has con- 
sequently fallen into decay and ruin. It is built 
in the centre of an area of about two acres, 
walled, and was at one time a formidable fort- 
ress; the land for miles around has once been ir- 
rigated, as i ble ditches testify. It was 
then the centre of wealth and influence; but all 
these things have passed away. When Mexico 


VIEW OF THE CAPITOL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, AT ALBANY: 


became involved in wars, external and internal, 
she could bestow no attenuon on her distant 
posts; and thus neglected, they were unable to 
protect themselves against the incessant attacks 
of the Indians of the prairie, and were aban- 
doned to t e influences of time and those Be- 
douins of our continent. Thepresent Mexican 
population of Texas revere their names and 
hold sacred their precincts. They and some of 
the adjoining lands are claimed by the Church. 
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SLEASOWS PISTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CINDERILLA’S WISH. 


BY F. ©. SYLVANUS HURLBOUT. 


I would be butterfly, 
To float among the flowers ; 

To sip the morn-encrimsoned dews, 
And dream in orange bowers! 


On gorgeous wings of starry gold, 
Emblazoned to the view, 

I°d mount the vast, ethereal vault, 
And range the bending blue. 


Where condors’ wings have never swept 
The subtle fields of air, 

I °d rise in boundless joy to fan 
My spangled pinions there. 


I would all gloomy cares forego, 
Repose on banks of thyme, 

And list to brooks, and birds, and bees, 
Or dream of Wendeline. 


My soul should feast on every page 
Of God’s stupendous plan ; 

And revel in the woods’ repose, 
Far from the haunts of man. 


The trackless wilderness of thought 
My wings should ne'er explore ; 

But it should be my humbler lot, 
To tremble and adore. 


A lily-cup should be my bed, 
My prayer, the sighing breeze 
Which comes at twilight from the west, 
To sing amid the trees. 


"T were pleasant thus to pass my days, 
And when my life was run, 
Do fall to earth, like vernal flowers, 
, That droop at set of sun. 


The moralist might deem me vain, 
And slight my pomp of wing; 

Nor think his God created me 
Companien of the spring. 


I would be a butterfly, 
His volume to explore ; 
Aud leave this wilderness of thought, 
To tremble and adore! 
Elwood Gardens, Enfield, Ct., March, 1852. 


(Written for Gleasun's Pictorial.] 
LOVE-PATRONAGE: 


ART, MYSBERY AND HEART. 


of 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Bor a few steps from the “ Boulevards,” that 


ya. channel through which incessantly ebbs 
—~ a living tide of Parisians, is the “ Place 
Royale.” is a pleasant square, filled with 
handsome.trees, and enlivened by sparkling 
foutitains, but the old mansions which encircle 
it have such a sombre air of massive seriousness 
as to cast an involuntary gloom over the strang- 
er, as he treads the almost deserted sidewalk. 
Even the gay and light-hearted Parisians assume 
a grave look as they pats through the sguare, 
and the residents are gleopty poets, disappoint- 
ed politicians, or these to.whom stern poverty 
forbids any ehdice ing Jocality, save the cheap- 


ness of the rentay ~ 


In an attic-room of one of these dismal man- 
sions, near the close of a bright summer's day, 
in 1847, sat Raymond Dalton, busily engaged 
in copying a picture. Out of repair, scantily 
furnished, and with a ceiling discolored in spots, 
where the loose roof-tiles admitted the rain, the 
apartment had but one redeeming quality. 
Light—the bright outgushing of heaven’s glory 
—shone in through a large window, and as it 
illuminated the canvass upon which the young 
artist was at work, little cared he about the de- 
solation around him, or the scanty pittance in 
his purse. At last came the rich and prolonged 
glow of sunset, and laying down his palette, 
Raymond awoke from his day-dream of fame 
mand honor—past penury, present want and fu- 
ture uncertainty casting shadows upon his ar- 
dent heart, far gloomier than those of the 
approaching night. 

Raymond was a Virginian by birth ; and the 
Daltons had once becn in the foremost rank of 
that wealthy and chivalrous race so justly re- 
nowned in the annals of our republic. But 
those who attend to public business are too apt 
to neglect their private affairs, and but little re- 
mained for Raymond when left an orphan early 
in life. Devoted to art, he declined the liberal 
offer, made by his guardian, to join hilmein busi- 
ness; and no sooner was he of age than he left 
for Europe, where he carefully studied the master- 
pieces ofthe old painters. But long ere he could 


think of returning, his finances became exhaust- 
ed, and he was forced to labor for a keen Bos- 
tonian, who speculated on the artistic verdancy 
of his countrymen. Visiting Paris every win- 
ter, with a few thousand francs in his pocket, he 
easily engaged the services of a score of young 
needy artists. And the copies which they made, 
after having b en carefully smoked and time- 
stained, were exported to the United States as 
the “ original productions ” of Raffaele, Rubens, 
Corregio or Rembrandt. Profitable as this im- 
posture is to the principal, the artists only engage 
in it from necessity; and although Raymond 
had been interested while copying a Carlo Dolce, 
yet his heart sickened, when, as night came on, 
he reflected upon his position. 

Another subject crossed his heart, but while 
penury swept across its sensitive chords, like 
the tempest through the rigging of a foundering 
ship at sea, love came, gently and softly, as the 
summer breezes murmur over the strings of an 
Z£olian harp. And yet his affection was but a 
dream—a happy dream, indeed, but it was al- 
most madness to hope that it would ever be 
reciprocated. The object of his idolatry resided 
under the same roof, but he knew her not except 
by sight. She was the daughter of a peer of 
France, noble, wealthy and aristocratic; he was 
but a counterfeiter of other men’s genius— 
an orphan artist, “to fortune and to fame 
unknown.” 

Such were the thoughts of Raymond as he 
closed the door of his room, and descended the 
staircase. The Marquis de Lorraine occupied 
the lower floor (the houses in Paris being divi- 
ded by stories into separate tenements), and as 
the young artist passed the door, his heart again 
beat quick and warm, for there stood the fair 
Adele, the object of his secret adoration. Was 
it fancy? Or did a deep roseate hue tinge her 
cheek as the artist timidly raised his hat as he 
passed? And did he not see in her liquid dark 
eyes, fringed by long lashes, a sympathetic 
glance? His very soul was inflamed; and after 
walking about the square for nearly half an hour, 
he determined to abandon his usual evening 
visit to the “ School of Design,” and to return to 
his solitary chamber. There, undisturbed, he 
could recall the fugitive glance which had so en- 
raptured him, and could revel in the bright 
dreams of hope, and love, and happiness, with 
which imagination gladdens a truly affectionate 
heart. 

Slowly ascending the massive staircase, Ray- 
mond arrived at his door again, but ere he had 
drawn the key from his pocket, he was surprised 
by hearing voices within, and involuntarily 
listened. 

“ And must I go, Adele ?” said a deep, manly 


voice. 
Adele! It was the name of her whom he 


loved, ay, and he recognized her voice in reply. 
He had heard her singing oftentimes, and there 
could be no mistake. 

“Yes, Gustave, for the artist will soon return, 
perhaps. Take care how you walk on the roof, 
for some of the tiles are loose.” 

“Never fear, dearest. And now, adieu. I 
will be here again to-morrow evening, if the 
painter is away, and do hope you will have good 
news for me.” ©... © 

“ Adieu, deir_Gustave.” And the maddened 
artist heard—there could be no mistake—a kiss. 
Laying his hand upon the latch of the door, he 
found that it was fastened within, but in an in- 
stant it was opened, and opened by Adcle de 
Lorraine! Raymond, infariated, rushed to the 
window, but only in time to see a young man 
who was clambering on the roof slip to the gut- 
ter, throw up his arms convulsively, and then, 
with a faint cry, fall. A heavy, dull sound came 
up from the pavement, and there were loud calls 
for assistance. 

Horrified at this terrible sight, Raymond stood 
gazing on the spot from whence the young 
stranger had been so unexpectedly launched 
forth into eternity. And when he turned, he 
found himself alone. Adele had probably glid- 
ed down stairs the instant that Raymond 
entered. 

Descending into the street, Raymond found a 
large crowd gathered around the corpse of a 
young man, the head of which was so disfigured 
that the features could not be recognized. Pro- 
minent in the group was the occupant of the 
next house to that which Raymond iniadited, 
who stated that the deceased lodged in one of 
his attics. 

“Poor fellow,” said he, “he probably fell 
asleep, and in a fit of somnambulism walked 
out of his window.” 


Just then a patrol arrived, and as no one knew 
the namé of the deceased, he was taken to the 
Morque. The young artist said not a word. 

Raymond had known sleepless nights, and 
had suffered mental agony; but that night was 
a night of wretchedness. At times he reproach- 
ed himself as the cause of the fatal accident— 
then he denounced the audacity of Adele in 
using a stranger’s room as a place of rendezvous ; 
and then, sure proof of his affection, he pitied 
her. It was near sunrise ere he fell asleep. 

“Open your door, sluggard !” 

This imperative command, with an accompa- 
niment of knocks and kicks, awoke Raymond 
from a troubled slumber, and he hastened to ad- 
mit his visitor. The new-comer was a manly, 
jovial-looking young fellow, clad in an artistic 
garb, and smoking a huge pipe. Raymond 
stammered out some excuses. 

“Not another word, or, as sure as my name is 
Hal Vincent, you shall be proclaimed at the 
School of Design. What a capital indictment I 
could draw up egainst you! Asleep at ten 
o'clock, with eyes that betoken an uneasy night, 
and—per Bacchus—why, here is a miniature of 
the lady !” 

Sure enough, a miniature of Adele de Lor- 
raine lay on the floor, and only added to Ray- 
mond’s confusion. At last Vincent, having 
teased his friend sufficiently, changed the sub- 


ject of conversation. 
“Ts your noble fellow-lodger dead ?” 


“Who? The marquis below stairs ?” 

“Ay. I noticed as I entered the house that 
they were removing the furniture, and met a 
young lady who wa@leaving the apartment oc- 
cupied by the marquis, bathed in tears.” 

Here was a fresh mystery, and Raymond dis- 
closed his secret to his friend. On inquiry at 
the porter’s lodge, they learned that the marquis 
had left at an hour’s warning, leaving instruc- 
tions to have his furniture sold at auction. 

“Tam of the opinion,” continued the garru- 
lous porter, “ that Mademoiselle Adele did not 
wish to go, for her eyes were very red this 
morning. Perhaps, Monsieur Raymond, you 
were the cause? Mademoiselle used often to 
inquire of my wife about you—where you passed 
your evenings, &c.” 

“ Bravo!” said Vincent. “ Well every Ameri- 
can citizen is a prince royal, so the old marquis 
cannot object on the score of rank. But come, 
lovelorn swain, the doors of the Louvre are 
open, and we must hasten to our easels.” 

Raymond sought diligently for traces of the 
marquis, but could not discover his abode. So 
he toiled and struggled on, his heart surcharged 
with recollections of that eventful life. His only 
solace was the miniature of Adele, and although 
he could not doubt that the original had plight- 
ed her affections to the unfortunate man who 
had clandestinely met her, still he loved her. 
Dreams of rapture flitted through bis brain in 
rapid succession, yet each one was dispelled by 
the remembrance of what he had overheard, and 
left the dreamer’& heart a blank. His counte- 
nance wore a mournful expression, and he even 
so far lost interest in his art as to paint mechan- 
ically, unmoved by any thoughts of improve- 
ment or consequent fame. 

But when a visitor in the gallery came one 
day to his easel, complimented his execution, 
and ordered a couple of original pictures, 
for which he paid a round sum in advance, 
Raymond's artistic ambition was again aroused. 
And when, the pictures finished, their gratified 
purchaser ordered twelve more, to be landscapes 
on the Rhine, love had to occupy a subordinate 
place in the delighted painter’s heart. 

The visit to picturesque Rhineland restered 
his sorrow-stricken heart ; and his pencil revelled 
in the delineation of rained castles, vine-wreath- 
ed crags, or those glorious old gothic fanes, 
whose stone-arched walls reminded him of the 
forests of his native land, with their column-like 
trees and their intertwining branches. At length 
he reached Baden, that resort of fashionable 
notables and of gamblers, which combines the 
bustle of a capital and the repose of a rural soli- 
tude. One night he attended a masked ball, 
and while sauntering through the brilliantly 
illuminated and crowded hall, a sweet voice pro- 
nounced his name. He did not recognize the 
tones as familiar to his ear, but they fell with 
electric effect upon his heart. The speaker was 
a gracefully formed and apparently young lady, 
clad in a magnificent Ressian costume. . Ray- 
mond offered his arm, and she accepted it. 

“ You may deem this a forward act,” said the 
lady, “bet justice to myself demands an ex- 
planation.” 


“ Adele! Mademoiselle de Lor—” 

“Hush !” interrupted the mask. “ And believe 
me when I say, after asking your pardon for the 
unwarranted use of your room, that it was not 
sullied—” 

“Could I think—” exclaimed Raymond, but 
ere he could finish his sentence, a man disguised 
as a monk, who had been closely following the 
couple, came alongside of the lady, and said, in 
an angry tone: 

“ Enough of this, my daughter.” 

And Raymond, as he watched her departure, 
felt all his old feelings renewed with greater 
force. But who was the unfortunate young man 
whose sad fate he had witnessed? Did Adele 
love him? Was she faithful to his memory ? 
These three questions were the staple of many 
an imaginative tissue, some of them gay and 
bright—others sad and dark. 

The next morning Raymond inquired at the 
hotels for the Marquis de Lorraine, and he was 
informed at the “Golden Eagle ” that the object 
of his inquiry, accompanied by his daughter, 
had left in the first train for Frankfort. The 
artist followed them, but could not overtake, or 
rather discover them. It was evident that the 
marquis wished to get away from him, and this 
afforded a new theme for conjecture. Never 
was a young man so bewildered, nor did his 
heart offer a sunny or a joyous resting-place for 
his phantom thoughts. At length, weary and 
dispirited, he returned to Paris, hoping either to 
unravel the mysterious scene with which the 
idol of his love Was associated, or to forget both 
amidst the studies and the fascinations of the 
French metropolis. 


Tue very day of Raymond’s arrival he called 
on his friend, Hal Vincent, and found that wor- 
thy busy in “manufacturing” a portrait of 
Christopher Columbus, which was to command 
a high price in New York, although the artist 
received a mere trifle for it. While the two 
were chatting away, a footstep was heard on 
the stairs, and Vincent changed color. 

“Dalton,” he asked, “do you wish to please 
me ?” 

“ That I do, Hal.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, step into that closet, 
for here comes my tailor on a dunning expedi- 
tion, and if you are here, he will seek to mortify 
me by some unmanly remark—just as a small 
boy will tease a caged lion. So imprison your- 
self for a while.” 

Raymond stepped into the closet, and the 
stranger entered. It was not the importunate 
tailor, however, but a notary with whom Vin- 
cent was slightly acquainted. He was a corpu- 
lent old gentleman, and was evidently tired and 
out of breath. 

“ Ouf! ouf!” he at length gasped out. “The 
caprices of women !” 

“ You are a bachelor, I believe,” said Vincent. 


“Thank my stars, yes—emphatically yes! 


. But I am nevertheless often a slave to some 


bright pair of eyes, and that is the case just now. 


| Jnst imagine, young man. A few months since, 


the daughter of one of my most profitable clients 
came to my office, and with her pretty face, 
wheedled me into a promise that I would serve 
her. Consent I must—consent I did. Well, 
the service was nothing more nor less than to put 
money into a young painter's pocket, and make 
him think it was for pictures. To be sure, the 
task was easy enovgh then—for I could always 
find him in the Louvre; but she must needs’ 
have him sent to the Rhine; and now she has 
returned, and fancies that he must be here too. 
And such a chase as I have had after him to- 
day ” 

“ Supposing you give me the funds,” said Vin- 
cent, in a jesting tone. “ Your fair client may 
be as well pleased.” 

“ Egotist,” merrily replied the old notary. 
“But have you any receipts in the shape of 
twelve landscapes painted on the Rhine, so as to 
make it delicate for you to pocket the cash? or, 
do you love the daughter of a marquis? or, is 
your name—” 

“Raymond Dalton!” said that individual, 
stepping forth from his place of concealment. 
He contifiued: “I accepted your money, sir, 
thinking it was in payment for my labor. Acci- 
dentally I learn my mistake, and, just now, I 
cannot repay you the sums advanced. But, sir, 
Iam no mendicant, neither can I receive the 
bounties of a lady to whom I am personally un- 
known—the more especially as I heard you utter 
insinuations which, were you a younger man, 
should be washed out in blood!” 
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“ Saints preserve us!” exclaimed the affright- 
ed notary. “I thought that we were alone, and 
in an unguarded moment disclosed my. secret. 
Do not, for heaven's sake, refuse the money, for 
it would, perhaps, so incense mademoiselle that 
I shall lose the business of her father!” 

“ But,” inquired Vincent, “ what is the motive 
of this generosity? Is it love, or the price of a 
secret, or—” 

“Hush !” interrupted Raymond. “ You will 
drive me mad! As for you, sir, I know your 
address, and will forward you my note this very 
day for what you have advanced me; if honest 
toil will secure gold, that note will be repaid. 
And now, Vincent, let me go into the Tuilleries 
gardens, and endeavor to compose my deranged 
thoughts. I will return in an hour.” 

“ There is a bomb-shell burst,” said the notary, 
after Raymond had gone ; “ but what will Made- 
moiselle Adele say, if she discover that I lit the 
match? And she thought it all so well con- 
trived! Well, well, the caprices of women are 
curious, after all.” 


Ir was the 22d of February, 1848; and as 
Raymond approached the garden of the Tuille- 
ries, he found an angry populace in arms, and 
struggling to overthrow the despotic Louis 
Philippe. The pealing tocsin mingled its sinis- 
ter knell with cries of indignation and threats of 
vengeance. The pavements were torn up and 
piled into barricades across the streets, while, 
amidst the rattling fire of musketry and the roar 
of cannon, the pealing notes of the “ Marseilles 
Hymn” animated those who fought for freedom. 

Raymond, as may be easily imagined, was ex- 
cited by the scene, and his despair nerved his 
heart with heroic daring, as he joined one of the 
bands of insurgents. They were on their way 
to the palace, and after carrying the intervening 
barriers, which the troops sought vainly to de- 
fend, they reached a side door, opening upon the 
Rue de Rivoli. It was defended by a platoon of 
infantry ; and at the commencement of the con- 
test, Raymond saw, encouraging the soldiers, 
the Marquis de Lorraine. Devoted to his sove- 
reign, he was vainly endeavoring to repel the 
mob; but the assailants, burning with an insati- 
ate feeling of revenge, swept the troops from be- 
fore them, as a reaper levels the proudly waving 

“ Down with the aristocrat!” was now 
shouted, and the marquis was singled out as an 
object of attack ; a sword gleamed over his un- 
protected head, and he would have fallen, had 
not Raymond Dalton warded off the blow. So 
conspicuous had been the young American’s 
bravery, that he had won the respect of the wild 
and desperate band at whose head he had fought, 
and when he claimed the marquis as a friend, 
their arms were stayed. Just then the door of 
the palace was broken in, and the revolutionists 
hurried on, leaving the terrified marquis and his 
deliverer. 

They were not alone, for at their feet, writhing 
in pain, was a wounded police officer. Ray- 
mond endeavored to lift him up, but the man 
shook his head. 

“It’s too late,” said he ; “ but Providence has 
sent hither one to whom I can confess the most 
deadly of my many sins. Do you remember 
me, Monsieur Marquis? Iam Pierre Dulonque, 
the son of your old gardener.” 

“ You were convicted—” 

“ Ay—convicted. I shot a partridge in your 
woods for my sick mother ; I was a galley-slave ; 
I became a police agent ; but through all I vow- 
ed revenge. God pardon me, I had it. Listen: 

“You had a son, Monsieur Marquis, upon 
whom you doted. I managed to have him in- 
culcated with doctrines that were then treason, 
although to-day they are dominant. You were 
informed of it, and you forbade him your house. 
He, hoping that a reconciliation might be effect- 
ed, took lodgings next door, and every evening 
used to clamber along the roof to meet his sister 
in the garret of your house—” 

“Was it in the Place Royale?” cried Ray- 
mond. 

“ Ay—in tlie Place Royale; and I—may the 
Saints intercede for me—followed him one night 
—hid behind a chimney—and—and—O !—O |” 

Raymond and the marquis knelt"Beside the 
unfortanate man, but his soul had winged its 
flight to another world, where all are rewarded 
and punished as they merit. 

“Young man,” said the marquis, in a hollow 
tone, “you have saved my life,.and you alone 
know that my loved Gustave was an innocent 
victim. You, too, have won my daughter’s 
heart ; and if my aristocratic pride has made me 


censure her because I was informed that she 
had visited your room in the Place Royale, and 
avoid you as a plebeian fortune hunter, I now 
see that I have wronged you both. But let us 
leave this scene of carnage, and join Adele at 
the hotel where I am now residing.” 

The buoyancy of youth again inspired Ray- 
mond’s heart, and joy reigned in his full dark 
eyes. The night was past, and there was every 
prospect of brilliant sunlight. Little cared he 
for overturned thrones or ill-constracted repub- 
lics, so that Adele was his bride. 


Retreine from convulsed Europe with his 
bride, and her care-stricken but now happy fa- 
ther, Raymond Dalton settled on the bank of 
the lordly Potomac. Enriched by the large pro- 
perty of the De Lorraine family, he has built a 
commodious mansion, which commands a dis- 
tant view of the national, metropolis, while the 
river meanders through the foreground, its sil- 
very tide decked with islets charmingly pictur- 
esque. Here the once truant artist is contented 
with the enjoyments of rural life,and always 
gives a hearty welcome to those of his friends 
who are led by inclination or by business to 
visit Washington. 

Among those who have been his guests of 
late, was Hal Vincent, who was delighted with 
the mansion, the grounds, and (most acceptable 
to the parents) with a rosy-cheeked little urchin, 
named Gustave. The little fellow was an espe- 
cial pet of his grandfather’s, and the old “ mar- 
quee,” as the negroes pePtisted in calling him, 
had taught him to converag quite fluently in the 
melodious tongue of “ la@tlle France.” 

“ Considering that you were once an artist, 
friend Dalton,” said Vincent, one day at the 
breakfast-table, “I must say that you display 
execrable taste in ornamenting your sitting-room 
with that batch of Rhenish landscapes, some of 
them unfinished. Why not, at least, endeavor 
to finish them ?” 

“And have you forgotten the intrusion of 
your friend the notary, or rather the upturn of 
his nasal organ as he spoke of them, not dream- 
ing that the artist was an involuntary listener ?” 

“TI forgot; well, they are not so bad, if they 
were only finished.” 

“ But,” said Madame Dalton, “ you forget 
they are mine, and I choose to keep them as a 
souvenir of the past.” 

“ Ay, dearest wife, of your kind consideration 
for the poor artist, whose love for you was so 
mysteriously tried, but who, after heart-tempest 
and soul-darkness, basks in the full sunlight of 
wedded love, and trusts that, while grateful to 
the Giver of all happiness, he may never prove 
unworthy of your ‘ Love-Patronage.’” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A VALENTINE. 
TO MISS EMILY H——, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


Sweet girl, could I portray my throbbing heart, 
And point each thought with eloquence divine ; 
To thy fair gaze I would a verse impart, 
That might reflect the inner core of thine. 
Then, I would tell thee of a soul sincere, 
That fain would call thee “ all his heart’s desire ;” 
Nor would he aught than thy loved self revere, 
Nor ask to higher honors to aspire. 


For thou art emblematical of grace, 
Thy brilliant orbs proclaim the lofty mind ; 
In every gesture I a jewel trace, 
Of loveliness that cannot be defined. 
Unstudied sweetness thrones thy guileless heart, 
Transcending summer’s most delightful gales, 
That are transported from fair Flora’s mart, 
Mid towering crags, and deep, meandering vales. 


With glance propitious, fond one, gaze on this, 
My supplication, cast on beauty’s shrine ; 
Haste, dearest, haste ; 0, consummate my bliss, 
And seal me thy devoted Valentine ; 
For till that hour felicitous I greet, 
In vain my soul shall grasp for other joy ; 
Thou art the rose, whose fragrance is most sweet, 
To me thy converse cannot ever cloy. 
Philadelphia, March, 1852. 


RENOWN. 


Wood burns because it has the proper stuff 
for that purpose in it; and a man becomes re- 
nowned because he has the ppoeeasy stuff in 
him. Renown is not to be sought, all pur- 
suit of it is vain. A person may, indeed, by 
skilful conduct and various artificial 
= a og of name will 

ner jewel is wanting, all is v ' will not 
last a day — Goethe. 


means, 
if the 


Heaven asks no round the heart that feels, 
O. W. Holmes. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


JACK FREEMAN: 


—oRr— 


THE PROMPTER’S MISTAKE. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


Jack Freeman was as clever a fellow as ever 
donned the sword and buskin. He was a genius, 
and of course took to all the eccentricities of 
that race of our fellow-creatures intuitively. 
When Jack was a boy at school, he was always 
spouting and imitating everybody, caricaturing 
the schoolmaster, and the like. But Jack had 
one weakness, one trouble that was a most pecu- 
liar one, and which came over him at times in 
the most unaccountable manner. Not unfre- 
quently he was at the head of his class, and 
would render his lessons with the most com- 
mendable aptitude and correctness, and then he 
would stumble at some simple recitation, and be 
disgraced for it. The truth was, at times he 
was forgetful. 

Many were the times that his father had 
thrashed him for this trouble, declaring that it 
was a remarkable trait in Jack’s character that 
he only forgot those things which it was most 
agreeable for him to be oblivious upon; and 


when his wife would sometimes interfere in 


Jack's behalf, while his father was “ whaling ” 
him, the old man would say: 

“Did you ever know Jack to forget to come 
to dinner, Mrs. Freeman? No, ma’am; he only 
forgets such things as are convenient to forget. 
Vil break him of it, that I will.” 

But Jack grew up; and after he was free, left 
home and came to the city. What should he 
do for a living? how obtain food ’—for even 
geniuses must eat;—and one night when Jack 
turned into an alley, and chose the soft side of a 
cedar plank to sleep upon, without having eaten 
anything for twelve hours, he felt the force of 
this truth so plainly that he set himself to think- 
ing. Sleep, however, came at last; and in ob- 
livion (happy oblivion to the wretched and for- 
saken is sleep!) Jack slept soundly all night, nor 
did he wake until the sun, shining full into the 
alley the next morning lit up, with smiles, a 
theatre bill, just above his head upon the wall. 

Jack felt lazy, and he laid still for a while 
reading the arrangement of the play, and think- 
ing over the ideas it suggested. At last he 
jumped up, and said to himself: “I used to 
think I'd like to be an actor. Who knows but 
that I might do something in that line? I'll try, 
egad, I will.” So Jack, all fasting as he was, 
trudged off, and entered his name as a super- 
numerary—a large number being desired for 
that night’s performance. He was watchfal, got 
enough to keep from starving, and gradually im- 
proved, until he was entrusted with some minor 
characters, which he did very well; but, as he 
evinced more literary talent gtiéjudgment than 
qualifications for an actor, the manager at last 
made him prompter of the establishment, with a 
fine salary. 

Now the prompter often takes light characters 
upon the stage, such as will not draw too much 
upon his time—characters that “die early” in 
the play, or are killed off betimes in the first or 
second act. And so Jack was still called upon 
now and then to do easy characters, besides ex- 
ercising his calling as prompter. 

One day Vandenhoff was up for “ Hamlet.” 
The tickets sold well; the house was crowded. 
Jack, as prompter, was at his post. The curtain 
was rung up, and the battlement scene was 
given. The call boy was at hand, and Jack was 
sending him first for one and then another of the 
watch, then for “ Horatio,” and now for “ Ham- 
let,” and finally for the “Ghost.” But the boy 
could not find the ghost anywhere. 

“ Go to the stage-manager,” said the prompter, 
“tell him the ghost must appear at once, there is 
only three minutes before the scene.” 

“ Can’t find him,” said the boy, returning. 

“Ghost, ghost! where’s the ghost?” half 
screamed Jack Freeman, running about the side 
scenes and wings. “ This is too bad; where’s the 
ghost!” 

“ Mr. Freeman,” said the manager, hearing the 
row and coming behind the scenes, “ what's the 
matter, sir?” 

“ Why, here’s the scene and no ghost, sir. It 
is very strange that I must be bothered and per- 
plexed, Mr. Manager, in this way. What can I 
do without a ghost? The play can’t go on, sir.” 

“Give me this night’s list of characters, Mr. 
Prompter. Why sir,” said the manager, look- 
ing first at the list of characters and then at the 


prompter, “who do you suppose is cast for the 
ghost?” 

“ Don’t know, sir.” 

“Mr. Jack Freeman !” 

Jack looked in all directions at once; he had 
experienced one of his fits of forgetfulness. And 
as he looked about him, he saw Mr. Vanden- 
hoff’s long stage-cloak hanging upon one of the 
wings. He rang the bell, threw the long cloak 
about him, and the character of the “ Ghost” 
was that night played without the armor or 
helmet ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 
“I SHALL BE THERE IN THE SPRING.” 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


You may look for me when the south wind 
Is blowing on meadow and lea ; ™ 
And the water-brooks slip from their chains, 
And laugh in their gladness and glee. 
When the buds have burst out from the boughs, 
And the bireh-tassels to and fro swing ; 
You may look for me then by the bridge, 
For I shall be there in the spring. 


When the gadding vines sway in the wind, 
And the sprays drop their shadows below ; 
When the shoots and the tendrils are green, ° 
And the grass is beginning to grow. 
When the frog shrilly pipes at the pool, 
When the woods with the bird voices ring, 
You may look for me then in the mead, 
For I shall be there in the spring. 


You may look for me when the fresh flowers 
Are springing from upland and wood ; 

When the cowslips the broad meadows gem, 
For many and many a rood. 

When the brook-willows put on their green, 
When the insects are all on the wing; 

You may look for me then in the meadow, 
For I shall be there in the spring. 

Riverside, Ct., March, 1852. 


FILIAL AFFECTION AND GRATITUDE. 


It has seldom been our lot to record such a 
leasing occurrence as the following: A poor 
= highly respectable widow in the parish of 
Kirkbean has several sons at sea; they have uni- 
formly conducted themselves with much steadi- 
ness and propriety, and, as their moderate means 
admitted, were never backward in contributing 
to the as i:‘ance of their mother and other memn- 
bers of th: home circle. Fora considerable time 
past, as nvthing had been heard of them, their 
mother had become extremely anxious, and 
could scarcely speak of them without emotion. 
A few duys ago a letter arrived from California, 
containing not only the welcome intelligence of 
their both being alive and well, but a draft on the 
Commercial Bank for £160, for the comfortable 
support of their mother in her old age! One of 
them had travelled three or four hundred miles 
on foot for the safe despatch of the money from 
San Francisco. The feelings of the widow are 
scarcely to be conceived. Such is the just and 
natural reward of that judicious kindness with 
which her offspring were reared. Were it more 
frequently imitated we should hear less of alms- 
houses and poor-rates. It is much to be hoped 
that this instance of reciprocal affection will have 
a beneficial influence on those classes whom it 
ought particulariy to interest.— Correspondent of 
Dumfries Courier. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE sxow. 


BY SIDNEY E. CHURCH. 
The darkening cloud that o’ershadows the sky 
Bears a burden bright in its folds on high ; 
°T is the snow that it bears in its airy flight, 
Showering earth all o’er in its mantle white. 


How it silently falls from the cloud above, 
And covers the meadow, the hill, and grove; 
Now it wreathes itself like the curling smoke, 
Or it covers the ice on the babbling brook. 


And the schoolboy ’s seen at each passing hour, 
Laying desperate siege to some frosty tower ; 
And within its walls he laughs with glee, 

For to him "tis a glorious victory. 


At the winter morn, neath the sun’s bright rays, 
It flashes and glows to the wonaering gaze; 

Now in clustering showers round the laden trees, 
Now in eddies and whirls by the passing breeze. 


And at evening hour how passing bright 

It glitters and shines in the pale moonlight ; 

It is happy time as these moments flow, 

For we all of us love the bright, beautiful snow. 
Ashfield, Mass., March, 1852. 


STYLE. 


A just intermixture of sentences of brief en- 
ergy, in which the idea is, as it were, darted at 
the reader, and those in which it is more delib- 
erately conveyed, the medium of thought being 
canverted into a separate, independent source of 
pleasure, forms the most pleasing style. Wedo 
not like our music to’ be all staccato to OO 
the flowing melody must intervene to give the 
their full Quarterly Review. 
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SLEASOIS PISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION: 


FRENCH STATE COSTUME. 


One of the late acts of the 
French Executive, was to issue 
a decree for the regulation of the 
official costume of the Senators 
and Councillors of State, which 
is illustrated herewith. The reg- 
ulations are as follows: Senators 
—coat of blue velvet, with stand- 
ing collar and cuffs embroidered, 
fitting close to the waist, and or- 
namented with embroidery on 
the pocket-flaps. The embroid- 

is to be in gold, representing 

m-trees interlaced with oaks ; 
the palm-trees in canneti/le mate, 
with the back of the palm-trees 
in bright embroidery, the oak 
leaves being worked au 
with the lines of the leaves in 
bright embroidery: the whole of 
the coat to be edged round with 
embroidery, six centimetres wide 
at least. Council of State—light 
blue coat, with nine gilt buttons 
in front ; waistcoat of white pique, 
cut straight, with fine gilt but- 
tons; trousers of white kersey- 
mere, with of band down t 
sides. The ice-President, the 
President of Sections, and the 
Councillors of State are to wear 
gold embroidery, composed of 
oak léaves and olive leaves inter- 
laced, on the collar, cuffs, the 


front of the coat and coat-tails, 
the whole coat being edged with 

ld embroidery. The Vice- 

resident has gold embroidery 
above the pockets, and an edging 
of wide embroidery round the 
dress in every part. The Masters 
of Requests are to have the same 
description of gold embroidery 


on the collar, cuffs, and pockets, 
with narrow embroidery round 
the coat. The Auditors have 
embroidery on the collars and 
cuffs, but no embroidery round 
the coat. The hat is of black 
beaver, with gold ornaments placed on velvet, 
with white plumes for the President and the 
Presidents of Sections, and black plumes for the 
Councillors of State, the Masters of Requests, 
and the Auditors. The sword is to be a straight 
one, with gilt hilt. In undress, the Councillors 
of State and Masters of Requests are to wear 
coats embroidered on the collar and cuffs, but 
without the gold edging, white waistcoats, and 
black trousers, without gold band. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 

Man is a creature of interest and ambition. 
His nature leads him forth into the and 
bustle of the world. Love is but the embellish- 
ment of his early life or a song piped in the in- 
tervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for for- 
tune, for space in the world’s thought, and do- 
minion over his fellowmen. But a woman’s 
whole life is a history of the affections. The 
heart is her world; it is there her avarice asks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on adventure; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection ; and if shipwreck- 
ed, her case is hopeless—for it is bankruptcy of 
the heart.— Channing. 


COSTUME OF THE FRENCH SENATORS AND COUNCILLORS 


GRAND PLAZA, SAN FRANCISCO. 

The picture below is a representation of the 
Grand Plaza, or public square, in San Francisco. 
The buildings on the right, the Empire, Union, 
Parker, El Dorado, and Verandah, are all first 
class gambling houses ; the two last are built of 
brick, with slated roofs, iron shutters, are fire- 
proof, and for beauty and durability will com- 
pare favorably with any buildings in Boston or 
New York. The buildings facing the reader are 


mostly gambling houses, with the exception of 
the Alta California building, in which is printed 


the oldest newspaper in San Francisco or Cali- 
fornia. The eminence in the background is 
Telegraph Hill, on top of which can be seen the 
Marine Telegraph station; the flag-staff was 
presented by the government of Oregon to the 
city of San Francisco, and was erected July 4th, 
1850. The two horsemen in the foreground are 
Vagqueros—native Californians; persons who 
herd, tend, and lasso cattle; they are the finest 


horsemen in the world, and are excessively fond 
of show, and make a dashing appearance upon 
horseback. The stage has just arrived in from 
San Jose, the capital of California, a distance of 
sixty miles, to which place stages run daily from 
San Francisco. The statue in the centre (the 
coat of arms of the State of California), is not 
yet erected, but is in contemplation. An Arte- 
sian well was begun upon this spot, but was 
finally abandoned. The Plaza is to the people 
of San Francisco what the forum was to the 
Romans. Here all large public meetings are held, 
and from this place all processions start and 
break up. Here too, the man Jenkins was hung 
by order of the Vigilance Committee, from the 
old “adobe” house, which stood upon the west 
side of the Square, and which was burned before 
this sketch was taken. And here, too, are all 
important questions relating to the public wel- 
fare freely and fully discussed by al] who are 
interested therein. 
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VIEW OF THE GRAND PLAZA OR PUBLIC SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


OPENING A MOUND. 


The workmen on the Balti” 
more and Ohio Railroad opened 
an Indian mound lately, on the 
farm of B. M. Mechen, Esq. The 
mound was about seventy feet in 
diameter and eleven feet high. 
Nearly on a level with the sur- 
rounding earth were:found an 
altar of stone, evincing the action 
of the fire, west of north of the 
altar, the head and body of an 
Indian, extending west of north, 
at a slight declination from the 
head to the feet. This body was 
covered to the depth of a foot 
with ashes, in which the salt was 


still manifest to the taste, as we 
are told. The body was remark- 
ably perfect and was mostly pre- 
served. Around this body were 
twelve others with their heads 
centering towards it, and feet 
projecting. No articles were dis- 
covered, except a polished stone 
tube, about twelve inches long. 
Gazette 


COMFORT OF RELIGION. 

The coolness with which peo- 
ple who live above the world 
sometimes avail themselves of its 


lowest verge of usage is traly 
amusing. An affluent gentleman 
of high religious profession, sub- 
scriber to gospel schools, believer 
wise dn guide of 
heart, found himself not insensi- 
ble to the approaches of the 
Hudson mania, s lated far 
beyond the resources of his for- 
tune, declined to take up his bad 
bargains, and thus, at the expense 
of utter ruin to his agent, escaped 
with comparatively easy loss to 
himself. The agent, being but 
an honorable sinner of the world- 
ly class, was struck down by the 
blow into great depression. His employer was 
enabled to take a more cheerfal view, and, on 
meeting his poor victim, rallied him on his de- 
jected looks and h thoughts, so different 
mind ; “ but ~ Mi iat he added with a sigh, 
“you are not t with my religious co 
tions !"— Westminster 


THE HEART. 

The heart can ne'er forget the object of its 
affection. The brow wear a gloomy frown, 
and the eye may turn coldly on the loved object, 
but could the vision pierce through the case- 
ments of the heart, it would behold a different 
scene; instead of fiowns, it would be all sua- 
shine; in lieu of coldness, a red hot furnace 
would be raging in its centre. And it is thus 
with its hatred; it cannot forget; you may sep- 
arate it from the despised—years may roll on 
ere it beholds its form—but, at the first glance 
of recognition, the wrong, the insult—the scoff, 
the cruelty of vanished years will rush like a 
ane of _— through its channels, and it will 
stand on the same ground it occupied years be- 
fore.—Boston 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Prorrieror. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


For some weeks past rumors have been rife 
in England and on the continent of a projected 
invasion of the former country by Louis Napo- 
leon, the usurping president of France. There 
was enough consistency in the rumor to induce 
the British government to make active and ex- 
tensive preparations for the reception of an ene- 
my, end to place the kingdom in a resolute and 
effective posture of defence. Those best ac- 
quainted with foreign politics know that Louis 
Napoleon’s only hope of maintaining his power 
lies in the prosecution of a popular war. He 
owes his power alone to the soldiery, and he can 
hardly hope to retain their favor and concurrence 
till he gives them employment, and places his 


military establishment on a war footing. He 
reck , too, on the military spirit of the French 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A fine and accurate picture of Glearon’s new Publishing 
Hall, corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, 
being a of the spacious and 
elegant building, which we have thoroughly repai: 


rangements. It will give us pleasure to show them the 
same when they visit town. 

A view of Grenada’and the Alhambra, rendered so clas- 
sic and familiar by the wizard pen of Washiogton Irving. 

A f his b Said P. he 

A large and emblematical portrait of the Publisher of 
the Pictorial, cover.ng an entire page. The likeness given 
once before so unsatisfactory, the Proprietor bas 
consented to oft-repeated solicitations to give a better and 
larger picture. 

A large and fine embracing a likeness of 
Mr. Gustavus , the tragedian, also covering 
an entire page. 

A fine and faithful likeness of the new Premier of Eng- 
land, the Earl of Derby, just entered upon his office by the 
late change of ministry. 

A fine South American picture representing a Clearing 
in a Brazilian forest. A of interest and value. 


A portrait of Mr. J. B. Adams, one of the conductors of 
the Western Kailioad. A very popular and gentlemanly 


Also a picture of a Service of Plate, not long since pre- 
sented to Mr. Adams, by those persons who have experi- 
enced his uniform and courteous treatment, and witnessed 
it as exercised towards others. 


REMOVAL. 

Being now established in our new and spa- 
cious quarters, we shall be pleased, at all times, 
to greet our friends and subscribers. Finding 
that our constantly increasing business demand- 
ed a more extended space for mechanical opera- 
tion, we have taken the large building lately 
known as the Montgomery House, Tremont 
Street, whither we have removed the entire es- 
tablishment connected with the Pictorial and 
Flag. Every department is now under one roof 
—publishing hall, printing and press room, com- 
posing room, bindery, engraving department, 
designer’s room, and electrotyper’s department. 
We shall endeavor, by continued and renewed 
exertions to please our patrons and the public, to 
deserve the extended patronage this establish- 
ment has always enjoyed. 


NAPOLEON THE LITTLE. 

A correspondent of the editor of the National 
Intelligencer, who has shaken hands with Louis 
Napoleon, writes of him in a private letter: “ His 
most remarkable features are his eyes. Around 
them are many curious lines, indicative almost 
of cunning. They are of no particularcolor, are 
almost vacant of speculation, and those who 
know him best represent him as the most im- 
penetrable of men; the great Hobbs himse 
could not unlock him.” ° 


WIng- Room ComPANton.—This 
mod] newspaper is ished by F. Gleason, Boston, at 
#2 00 a volume, or $4.00 per annum; singte copies, ten 
eents—to be had of A. Winch, 116 Chestnut street, and at 
the news agencies thioughout the city. To talk of 
this paper being «plendid and so on, is common place. it 
is the paper par Us Excelsior is written on every 
Rese. The vast expenaiture of money necessary to con 

uct such @ paper, the energy, enterprise and brilliant 
veal displayed from by and 
enterprising Gleason, on it toa 
liberal the public.— Weekly Jubilee, Phila- 


Ratner Questionaste—We see it stated 
that Barnum has engeged the Alleghanians, and 
intends going to California with them. 


A Boarpine Hovse.—Misery masquerading 
in the clothes of comfort. 


nation—if we can onee involve France in war, 
reasons Louis Napoleon—the sympathies of al- 
most the entire population will be interested in 
the success of their eagle—for “ our country right 


or wrong” is a watchword as potent on the banks 
of the Seine as it is upon the western shores of 
the Atlantic. 

But this war must be a popular war; now 
with what nation can Louis Napoleon embroil 
himself with a greater certainty of popularity 
than with England? The English and French 


are ancient enemies ; their hatred dates back for 


centuries. The French can never forget that the 
English have invaded their soil and beaten their 
troops more than once, both in ancient and 


modern times. They never can forget that Eng- 
lish bayonets helped to restore to the throne the 
wretched Bourbon race, which had been expelled 


ignominiously from the nation. They never can 
forget the slaughter of their best and bravest 
men by English troops at Waterloo. They never 
can forget that the Prince Regent sent Napoleon 
to die upon the rock of St. Helena, and it is even 
a fact that a large portion of the rural population 
of France believe still that the English poisoned 
Napoleon. It is true that a pretext is wanting 
for a war with England, but what despot ever 
waited long for a pretext, when bent upon play- 
ing the costly game of war? The English, there- 
fore, were very justifiable in apprehending an 
attack from Louis Napoleon. However, recent 


advices lead us to suppose that the usurper has 
recoiled before the firm attitude of England, and 
perhaps it is left for that country eventually to 
take the lead in a war with the French. 

One thing, however, seems certain ; though 
Napoleon does not say explicitly “my voice is 
still for war,” he unquestionably meditates it, for 
war is his only chance of prolonging his political 
and perhaps his personal existence. It seems 
now pretty certain that the usurper will make 
his first dash at Belgium : but it is almost equally 
certain that England will resist it, and throw her 
troops into the menaced country. 

Such is the present state of affairs between 
France and England, and the aspect of the rene- 
gade President's career. But time will show us, 
and we must await its steady tread. 


PRESSES FOR SALE. 


Wishing to supply our establishment with 
more powerful presses, we desire to sell the two 
Tartor Criixper Power Presses now in 
use in this office. The cost of these presses was 
$2500 each. They are almost new and in per- 
fect running order, but as they must be removed 
to make room for more powerful ones, they will 
be sold ata bargain. The bed of each press 
measures 44 by 56 inches. 


Krxp Noricrs—It is really very pleasing to 
us, very gratifying, to observe how universally 
the press throughout the country commends the 
Pictorial: Few persons except those connected 
with the printing business can realize the expense 
and labor requisite to’ produce the paper which 
we weekly send to our readers. 


Our Excravines.—The observant reader 
has already noticed the greatly improved char- 
acter of our engravings ; we have nearly perfected 
this department of the Pictorial. 


A Tasx.—A cotemporary sagely asks whether 
Hobbs, the Yankee pick-lock in London, couldn’t 
be prevailed upon to obtain a lock from the head 
of steamboat navigation. 


> 


merit, says the Marquis 
of Halifax, is like a river—the deeper it is, the 
less noise it makes. 


NEW BOOKS. 


We have received from the publisher, George 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, New York, a book 
entitled, “A Buckeye Abroad: or, Wonderings in 
Europe and the Orient, by Samuel S. Cox.” There 
is a freshness and readability about this book that 
commends itself to us on the very first page. It 
is literally what it purports to be—the world 
abroad as seen @hy a western man, and a book 
that will please "@hd instruct, from the original 
manner in which the writer has looked at men 
and manners~by the way. 


“ A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing an Explo- 
ration of the Nile.” This is the title of a book 
sent us by Gould & Lincoln, from the pen of J. 


V. C. Smith, editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, being notes of personal expe- 
rience lately jotted down by the author in a tour 
of Egypt and the Nile country. Mr. Smith 
drives a graphic pen; and, as a traveller, has 
proved himself most observant and well in- 
formed. 
“ Crimora: or, Love's Cross.” We have re- 
ceived from the author, G. Leighton Ditson, 


Esq., hor of “ Cir ia, or a tour to the Cau- 
casus,” a volume thus entitled. In his tour to 


the Caucasus, Mr. Ditson has established a 
* fame ag an author that must ensure a sale for 
the present emanation from his pen, though it is 
less actual and more ideal than the work referred 
to. It is, all in all, a taking book. 


LOLA MONTEZ. 
The debut of this famous danseuse came off 
at the Howard Atheneum a few nights since. 


It was quite successful. Lola danced modestly 


and prettily—the audience wer in the very best 
of humors, and very large in numbers. Lola 
Montez does not boast so much of a beautiful 


face as she does of expression and mental fire in 
her large, luminous eyes. Her romantic career 
has clothed her with a degree of interest that 
must make her popular wherever she appears ; 


but aside from this there is a native peculiarity 
of manner and bearing that shows her to be 
above the ordinary class of public performers. 
At her debut she was honored by a perfect 
shower of bouquets and flowers. 


POSTAGE. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that no 
letters are taken from the post-office addressed 
to this office, unless the postage is paid. There 
are now a large number lying in the Boston post- 
office declined by us on this account. Among 
them are several from Lowell, Concord, N. H., 
New York city, Peoria, Ill, Charleston, S. C., 
ete., etc. It is absolutely necessary for us to 
adopt this rule, and we shall strictly adhere to it 
in future. So persons addressing this office and 
desiring an answer, must not fail to pay the 


postage. 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is for sale at 
our office, and at all the periodical agencies 
throughout the country, comprising five hundred 
and sixty pages of original reading matter, and 
containing some siz hundred superb engravings, 
altogether forming a splendid ornament for the 
parlor and centre-table. The volume is bound 
in cloth, with gilt back and edges, and orna- 
mented sides, with a beautiful illumined title- 
page and index, and sold for three dollars each. 


Noverette.—We next week commence a 
deeply interesting and original novelétte in the 
“Flag of our Union.” One of the best stories 
we have yet published in the paper. 


Supscrtspe FARLY.—Those who desire to 
possess themselves of a complete set of the Pic- 
torial for the year, must subscribe early, as we 
print only regular editions. 


Comparative.—In Belgium, every acre of 
ground supports three persons. Whata popula- 
tion the United States could maintain at that 
rate—not less than 7,500,000,000 souls. 


Gueason’s Prcror1aL.—Every time we look at this splen- 
sheet, crowded with elegant illustrations and choice 
literary reading, all ori,inal, too, we wonder by what man- 
ner of means any publ her can afford svch a sheet at the 
low price of 34 ‘“\'— Western Transcript, Warren, Ohio. 


Goop ror tHe Poor.—Wheat has fallen 
lower in price this winter, in England, than for 
seventy-two years before. 

Goop PxrLosopny.—The best way to des- 
troy the wicked, is to make them good. 


“MARRIAGES 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Moses Thompson to 
Miss Elizabeth Adams, of Dorchester; Mr. Albert 8. Ha- 
ven, of Springfield, to Mies Serah J. Cxrlieton. 

By the same, Mr. Benjamin Rowe to Mies Ann Curtis, 
and Mr. Isaac Wyatt to Miss Sarah Keadall—all of Law- 
rence, and all deaf mutes. 

By Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Christopher C. fanderson to Miss 
Adeline B. Merrick, of Hartford, Ct. 
wa”: Mr. Higgins, Mr. Otis Bramhall to Miss Ann M. 


By Rev. Mr. 8 ter, Mr. S: 1 W. Roberts to Miss 
Lydia J. Burpham. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. 8. Ames, of 
Wilmington, to Miss Sarah C. Oummings, of Boston. 

At Salem, Mr. Lawson K. Gray to Miss Lucy A. Dennis. 

At Amherst, Rev. Henry M. Storrs, of Lawrence, to Miss 
Catharive, daughter of Kev. Dr. Hitchcock. 


At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Burnap, Mr. Lather J. Hames to 
Miss Sarah A. Hoyt. 

At Manchester, by . Mr. Winslow, of Boston, Mr. Al- 
Portland, by Rev. Mr. Sandereom, Mr. Theodore 
F. Ramsdell to Miss rgery H. Roberts. x 

At Bangor, Me., frederick E. Shaw, Esq., of Orland, to 
Miss Sarah E. Beuson. 

At Providence, R. I., by Rev. Dr. Hall, Mr. John A. 
Rote, of Boston, to Mise Mary J. Cow 

At Norwich, Ct., by Rev. Mr. Busb, 


LPP 


Henry B. Call, 
of Boston, to Miss Emily P. Call, of West Cambridge. 


In this city, Mrs. Temperance Reynolds, 57; Mr. Lean- 
der E. Mann, of Worcester, 24; Mr. E LeBar, 23; Mrs. 8a- 
tab B. Weeks, 51; Mrs. Eliza A. Thatcher, 34; Mr. Daniel 
Willlams: Mr. Edward F. Wellman, 22. 


At Charlestown, Isaac H. Richardson, 17. 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Nancy Woodward, 80. 


At Dorchester, Mr. Benjamin Kead, 85. 

At Newton, Gi:bert M. Curtis, 18. 

At Salem, Mrs. Margaret Riley, 36. 

At Hingham, Samuel Hobart, Esq., 73. 

At Harvard, Mrs. Esther Atherton, 88. 

At Fairhaven, Mrs. Desire Grinnell, 90. 

At Middlesex, Mrs. Ann G. Sawyer, 28. 

At Fitchburg, Joseph LH. Dorr, Esq., 79. 

At Fall River, Dr. Amory Giuzier, 70. 

At Ashiand, Mrs. Kachael N. Whitney, 69. 

At M ddieboro’, Mr. Rach d Chase, 42. 

At Uhester, Vt., br. Natnan Whiting, 87. 

At Bronswick, Me., Mrs. Kuth Starbird, 97. 

At Bangor, Me., Vapt. Jacob Drumn.ond, 60. 

At East Greenwich, R. L., Mr. Thomas T. Greene, 26. 

At New York, Kev. Geo. Dashiell, 84, formerly rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. 

At Staten Island, N. Y., Dr. A.J Rand, 88. 

At Clinton, N. Y., Dr. Henry Davis, 81. 

At Cincinnati, Mr. Jomea Hewes, of Lynnfield, Ms., 67. 

At Savannah, Ua., Hon. William B. Bullock, 77. 

At es Fl., Nathan Rice, Esq., of Cambridge, 
Mass., 62. 


A PICTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary of no 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


witb numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
ani merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Its 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from s font oi new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical] execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of ing matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
evil in es In short, the object is to 

e the paper 4 ted, and sought after for its 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 

the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 

per year. 

0 One copy of the Fiac or opr Union, and one copy 

the Picroria, Drawive-Room Companion, one yesr, 
$5 00 


The Picronut Drawima-Room Companion may be ob- 
tsined at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 
Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 11] Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chestnut, St. Tapia, 


Subscriptions received at either of the above plitees 
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SLEASONS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


DOLLY HARLAM: 


—OR,— 


THE FATHER AND CHILD. 
BY GEO. CANNING HIL 


CHAPTER I. 


“Into the street—into the street with you, 
you young—” 

The brutish woman who would have finished 
her more brutish sentence in the hearing of the 
young child for whose ears it was intended, was 
cut short in her threat by the disappearance of 
tae child herself through the door. 

The room was desolate and forlorn; situated 
up two flights of wooden steps, half lighted by a 
couple of dirty windows, and provided with no 
other furniture than that which was essential to 
absolute existence. The woman herself had 
risen hastily from an old chest, and raised her 
arm to give greater impressiveness to her order 
to the child. When, therefore, the door closed 
on the latter, she resumed her seat on the chest, 
folded her arms about her lank body, and com- 
menced rocking herself passionately to and fro. 

“JT wonder if she'll come back again soon 
enough for me—the little wretch!” exclaimed 
the woman. “But I'll surely make way with 
her carcase. if she don't! She shall mind me— 
yes, me! And just as sure as she brings back 
no money, I'll be the means of her death! I'll 
surely kill her!” 

The child chanced to be still lingering with- 
out the door, and overheard what had never 
been intended for her ears; it aroused feelings 
of the deepest fear within her, and she trem- 
blingly hastened down the stairs. 


When she reached the landing at{length, tears 
stood swimmingly in her blue eyes, and a shadow 
rested on her beautiful forehead. She was a 
child of simple and rare beauty. And though 
all the rags in the court had been thrown on 
her, and she had been all the time surrounded 
with filth, and squalor, and obscurity, yet there 
was an expression of subdued sweetness in her 
countenance that betrayed her entire story. It 
spoke of unuttered wrong—bitter, burning, cruel 
wrong, at the hands of some one. And it gleamed, 
too, with a hopeful light, as if there yet remained 
something bright to her vision even amid the 
darkness that engulfed her. But her vision 
must have been an angel’s. How shall we say 
it was not? 

As soon as she set her foot on the pavement, 
she walked rapidly away from the place that 
contained for her so many troublesome associa- 
tions and memories. Reaching at length the 
main thoroughfares of the town, she retreated 
modestly to an unoccupied doorway, and from 
that position contemplated the tides of human 
passers that swept by her. Boys occasionally 
stopped short in their running, and gazed with 
looks of earnest and sympathetic inquiry upon 
her, then walked slowly by. Youthful misses, 
out on their afternoon walk, eagerly gazing in 
at all the brilliantly ornamented shop-windows, 
did not fail to observe her lone look in the de- 
serted doorway, and their faces at once ex- 
pressed the sympathy that was suddenly excited 
in her behalf. Even finely dressed ladies cast 
glances of deep interest on her, and more than 
one was obliged to wrestle severely with her dis- 
position to ask her her name, before she could 
resolve to pass on without putting the interroga- 


tory. 

Poor girl! Alone, not shut out from pity, 
yet every one shunning thee from no other mo- 
tive but pride! How hardly does the world 
deal with such as thee ! 

After standing in this position as long as she 
dared, and not advancing to ask alms from any, 
she dropped into the moving life-stream and 
was borne away. 

In the space of about three hours, she reached 
the top of the second flight of steps again, 
whence she saw the door of her home. She was 
weeping, and her feet looked very red and sore. 
She had received no money as the fruit of the 
alms-begging expedition upon which she had 
been driven, and the consequences were fearful 
in her contemplation. No, poor child! she had 
not even had the courage to ask a passer even 
once for alms. Her heart was fall to bursting ; 
and a deadly fear trembled through all her 
limbs. 

It was now quite twilight, and the child was 
still standing on the stair-landing, doubting 


whether it were safe to go in. Ever and anon 


audible sobs escaped her, and crystal tears drip- 
ped to the floor. She softly moved up to the 
door and listened. No sound. She laid her 
head against the door, and listened, if possible, 
more intently. Not even a rustle startled her. 

“O, what will she do to me, because I’ve got 
her no money?” whispered the child to herself, 
the contortions of her features betraying the 
sorrew that was working within her heart. 
“She said she would kill me, if I brought her 
back nothing ; and now she will Kill me !” 

Some sudden impulse, unaccountable in any 
mind but the innocent one of a child, must have 
seized her; for she instantly caught hold of the 
door-latch, raised it, and went in. 

Though it was twilight, and though the dirty 
windows did all they could towards darkening 
the room entirely, yet there remained sufficient 
light to enable the child to observe with dis- 
tinctness anything there. She advanced to the 
middle of the floor, and looked around through 
her tears. She was not mistaken. There sat 
the old woman upon the chest near the bed, her 
arms tightly folded about her. 

The child was at no loss to reconcile her pres- 
ent silence with her conduct on previous occa- 
sions, and at the first moment suspected that 
her benefactress—if such she were—was under 
an influence that held quite a common sway 
over her. Yet she deemed it the part of pru- 
dence first to acquaint her with her failure to 
collect any money by street-begging, and said: 

“T haven’t brought you any money to-night” 

This confession was followed by an outbreak 
of her childish feelings, during which she sohbed 
convulsively, while her tears rained to the floor. 


“T am afraid to beg—people stare at me so,” 
continued she, amid her tears and rising emo- 
tion. “I haven’t brought home anything at all! 
I am afroid to beg in the streets !” 

And then she stood and gave way to another 
outbreak of her feelings. When this was some- 
what over, she looked up at the woman, who 
still sat on the chest with her arms tightly fold- 
ed. She did not utter a word in reply to her. 
She did not speak. The child approached still 
nearer to her ; still she answered not. She called 
her by name; but yet no answer. 


This seemed strange to the girl, for the wo- 
man’s eyes were opened widely upon her, and 
she knew that she must be well aware of her 
presence. A feeling—half of fear, and half of 
impulse—seized the child. She ran close to the 
side of her protectress, and took hold of her 
arm. She shook it, and called her again by 
name. Still the woman answered nothing, and 
still she kept her eyes glaringly open upon her 
protege. 

Again and again the latter shook her by the 
arm, and wished to know if she were awake, 
and if anything ailed her. She received no re- 
ply. Still that same stolid, brutish look of the 
eyes—the same sensual cast of expression upon 
the countenance. She lifted one of her arms. 
It fell again like lead in her lap. The old wo- 
man was dead! She had died suddenly in a fit. 
The desolate child uttered a shrick, and with 
many lamentations threw her head upon the lit- 
tle cot she was accustomed to occupy beside the 
other. She felt that she was all alone. 


CHAPTER Iz. 


Back, back into the fresh country the youth- 
ful creature was going in company with a be- 
nevolent, lady who had heard of her peculiar 
case, and was anxious to do what lay in her 
power to relieve her. This lady had, on in- 
quiry, learned that the child’s name was Dolly, 
and that was all the child herself knew respect- 
ing it. So she resolved to superadd her own 
surname, and henceforth to have her called only 
Dolly Loveland. 

Mrs. Loveland had become accidentally ac- 
quainted with the alarming situation of the 
child, and of course was deeply interested in her 
fate. This acquaintance was first acquired 
through intelligence conveyed bya friend, which 
friend she instantly employed to assist her in 
carrying out her final purpose respecting one 
whom she dgemed every way so worthy of char- 
ity. Accordingly, Mrs. Loveland resolved, after 
holding an interview with the child, to procure 
for her a permanent home, either with herself or 
some other one of her worthy acquaintance; 
although she did not doubt from the first that 
she should soon grow into such favor with the 
girl, as to come to the resolution of adopting 
her as her own. 

Is was a clear and balmy morning in the 


month of Jane. Little Dolly sat on the seat of 
the stage-coach by the side of her newly found 
mother, her gladdened eyes wandering wildly 
over the changing landscape. She gazed off 
over glassy meadows, greener than beds of em- 
erald. She watched with delight the meander- 
ing brooks, cutting up the velvety sward as if 
with Damascus blades. There was an exhilara- 
tion in the morning air, that drove out of her 
brain all the foggy fears and doubts of days 
just gone, and inspired her with a new flow of 
spirits. 

Her benefactress viewed this change in the 
young girl’s heart with manifest delight. She 
could not have been, indeed, so much a stranger 
to the workings of children’s hearts, as to be ig- 
norant of the change, or of its certain cause. 
She therefore watched the sunshine that kept 
brightening and spreading over the child’s coun- 
tenance, and tried in vain to divine the thoughts 
that were then going on within. She only kuew 
they must be thoughts of joy, and inwardly 
prayed she might hereafter know none others. 

Her little heart danced as she saw the lambs 
gambolling in the green pastures, and she turned 
inquiringly to her benefactress, as if asking 
whether she could not be allowed to roam as 
freely as they. How sweetly fresh came up the 
fragrance of the roadside flowers to her nostrils ; 
while she appeared to desire nothing so much 
as to be allowed the privilege of gathering them 
by the apron full. She was all alive with the 
joy created by the many new sights, and sounds, 
and savors. And when her heart seemed full to 
very overflow with the pleasure she was so freely 
drinking in, she turned looks of the most inno- 
cent and heartfelt gratitude upon her newly 
found mother. 

The greater part of the day was occupied in 
this journey. It was a long ride, and for little 
Dolly a tedious one. It was something new for 
her, who had all her life, so far at least as she 
knew of it, been confined within the dingy walls 
of a single room, or the narrow precincts of a 
wretched court. : 

When they finally reached their journey’s end, 
however, no words seemed intensive enough to 
express the child’s delight with her new home. 
It was a sweet and secluded spot—a little brown 
cottage, surrounded with shrubbery, and a shin- 
ing brook swimming through a distant meadow. 
She ran at once tothe yard, where a flock of 
tame doves came to greet her, saluting her with 
all manner of affectionate sounds. The poultry 
crowded tamely about her, thinking she must 
have come to feed them for the night. 


Then there was a nice little garden, with rows 
of currant and gooseberry bushes keeping guard 
over the path that conducted to the summer- 
house at the farther end. And the bean-vines 
were coming up so bravely, and clinging so faith- 
fully to their slender poles. And the squash- 
vines would ere long show bright yellow blows 
among their large, fan-like leaves. And the 
grass was so green, and fresh, and inviting, all 
about the summer-house. And a large grape- 
vine clambered over one side of it so lovingly, 
while a generous basalt rose hastened to meet it 
from the other. O, what delicious views pre- 
sented themselves through the vista among the 
dark maples and chestnuts! How peacefully 
the cows grazed in the broad pasture beyond! 

Dolly had in a moment entirely forgotten the 
place from which she was taken, and all the ter- 
rible associations that thickened and darkened 
around it. She found herself placed on a sud- 
den in a new world. New elements entered into 
her being, new sights charmed her vision, new 
sounds delighted her ears. A clear atmosphere 
surrounded her. She breathed freer, deeper, 
purer. Her thoughts became renovated. Her 
life was to begin at this point all anew. 

The life of the child at this charming seclu- 
sion was only a life of pleasure. Yet had she 
to learn that there were stern duties to perform 
in this world, and she was likewise taught to re- 
gard them as only objects of pleasure. None so 
willing as little Dolly Loveland to learn what 
was required-of her to learn. 

From first taking instruction at the hands of 
her benefactress, she grew forward enough to be 
sent daily to the village school—not far distant 
—where she did not fail to make rapid advance- 
ment in her studies, and to win her way at once 
in the deep affections of her schoolmates. At 
her books, as she.gr@w older, she was always 
encouraged and assisted by the kind Mrs. Leve- 
land; and to every inquiry she made there was 
always ready some answer calculated to favor 
the cause of her thorough education. ' 


Little Dolly soon grew to be quite a sc olar, 
and withal quite a girl. Already she attracted 
the observation of the visitors, who each summer 
resorted to the village, many of whom were not 
altogether unknown to Mrs. Loveland. She in 
truth became in time the topic of their conver- 
sation, and the subject of their admiration. 

Mrs. Loveland was by no means displeased 
with the good results she already saw of her 
well-timed interference in the child’s behalf. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir was many years after Dolly first went be- 
neath the roof of Mrs. Loveland, and in that 
time great changes had occurred in her. She 
was now grown a tall and well-informed young 
lady, whose personal charms were everywhere 
felt. Her presence seemed to bear some secret 
spell with it, attracting wherever she went. 


It came time, one morning in September, for 
Mrs. Loveland to fulfil an engagement made 
long previous, to visit a relative in one of the 
western cities. She had always determined to 
take Dolly along with her, and now they were 
all ready to make the start. 

The stage was standing at the gate, and both 
were hurrying down the walk to take their seats. 
Mrs. Loveland was much excited, and the nov- 
elty of the excursion sent much more than the 
usual amount of blood into Dolly’s cheeks. 
They entered, and the coach rolled away. 

Shortly after their arrival at the house Mrs. 
Loveland’s friend and relative, they were invited 
to a select soiree, in company with other friends. 
There Dolly, by her artless and gentle de- 
meanor, attracted many hearts. Mrs. Loveland 
chanced to be in conversation with a gentleman, 
who, on hearing her speak of her adopted child 
in connection with her name, Dolly, tremu- 
lously remarked that he once had a daughter by 
that name. 

“She died ?” said Mrs. Loveland, inquiringly. 

“ She was wrecked on board the steamer ——, 
while coming up from New Orleans,” he replied. 

“ And how long since could that be, pray ?” 

“Tt must be quite fifteen years since,” said he. 
“Dolly was quite a babe, only about two years 
old, and her mother was with her at the time. 
The boat encountered one of those river ‘saw- 
yers, and was wrecked too quickly to allow all 
to provide for their safety.” 

Mrs. Loveland uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

“At that time, her mother and poor Dolly 
were drowned,” continued he. 

“But were the bodies recovered ?” pursued 
Mrs. Loveland, growing deeply interested. 

“ That of the child’s mother was,” said he. 

“ But the child’s ?” interrupted Mrs. Loveland. 

“ Was never found,” he replied. “Undoubt- 
edly it was washed far down the river in the 
rapid stream, and lost forever.” ' 

“You never heard of your child’s body after 
that terrible event?” said Mrs. Loveland. 

“ Never,” answered he. 

“ Was her dress at all peculiar on that night ?” 
asked Mrs. Loveland. 

“T only remember that she had about her neck 
a string of pearls that I had purchased for her.” 

And he looked excitedly into the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Loveland, as if he sought to know 
what she would say next. But the lady was 
possessed of much discretion, and after a few 
trifling remarks, she invited him to call at the 
residence of her friend, on the morrow. The 
gentleman, however, was too deeply excited with 
what had fallen from her lips to wait until that 
time, and persisted in her revealing all she knew 
to him at that moment. She said she knew 
nothing, only that Dolly—her Dolly—was like- 
wise possessed of a string of pearls, which she 
had when she adopted her. And thereupon Mrs. 
Boveland reviewed the entire history of Dolly, 
so far as it had been given er. 

“ Show me the pearls !” Gis. he, almost 
in a frenzy. 

“Should you know if they were the same ones 
you once purchased ?” 

“ Assuredly I should,” replied he. 

The pearls were produced. He recognized 
them B€yond all doubt as his former purchase. 

The scene that followed was one such as pen 
cannot describe. The child—the young lady, 
was the daughter of this gentleman. 

It was not Jong after when nuptials of 
Mr. Harlam and Mrs. Loveland were rated, 
aud father, child and mother all returned to the 
secluded spot where Dolly had imbibed her first 
ideas of happiness. 
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MBS. MOWATT. 

This lady has Seen ih inning fresh laurels in 
her profession at the Howard Atheneum lately. 
The play of “Ingomar,” the plot of which we 
have before spoken of in these columns, has pro- 
duced a most decided effect in this city, Mr. 
Marshall, as “ The Savage,” has displayed a most 
perfect conception of the author’s idea, and Mrs. 
Mowatt, as the pure, innocent, devoted “ Parthe- 
nia,” has only the more poetized the poet’s 
original. The play altogether has proved most 
singularly captivating and successful, and has 
been performed night after night to crowded and 
delighted audiences. Mrs. Mowatt is a great 
favorite in Boston, and, indeed, where is she 
not so? 


AMERICAN CLOCKS. 

It is stated in the Annual of Science and Dis- 
covery that such is the perfection to which the 
manufacture of clocks has been carried in Con- 
necticut, that time-pieces, warranted to keep 
good reckoning, are sold for sixty cents, at 
wholesale, and for one dollar at retail. The 
works are all of brass, made by machinery. At 
the manufactory of Mr. Jerome, of New Haven, 
eight hundred of these articles can be produced 
per day. Wooden clocks, but comparatively few 
years since, sold for from ten to twelve dollars. 


Mapacascare—A late arrival from Madagas- 
car reports the death of its contumacious queen, 
after the defeat and degradation of the flower of 
her army, in a contest with a belligerent chief, 
in November last. The queen was a bitter ene- 
my of the Christians, and her persecutions of 
the native converts would have been unendur- 
able, had it not been for the influence of her 
son in mitigating their severity. 


Sensit1ve.—Pipe-bowls, in the form of liber- 
ty caps, are forbidden things in the French re- 
public. Twelve boxes filled with pipes, of which 
the heads were made in the shape of the bonnet 
rogue, orbore likenesses of Danton, Robespierre, 
or red republican leaders, were lately seized by 
the French police on the premises of a pipe- 
maker at St.Omar. The manufacturer is to be 
prosecuted. 


Important, 1F True.—Under this head the 
New York Express states, that letters from 
Paris announce that the British government has 
officially informed the French government that 
the moment a French soldier is sent across the 
Belgian territory, the city of Antwerp and the 
forts on the Scheldt will be occupied with an 
English army of ten thousand men. 


Drapouicat.—During the absence of J. B. 
Chillon and wife from their house, in New Or- 
leans, in the evening, their slave girl Mary was 
murdered, and $1100 in cash stolen. Mary’s 
windpipe was slit with a razor, and near her 
corpse was found a yellow handkerchief, which 
was identified as belonging to a painter who was 
at work on the house a fortnight before. 


Srxguiar.—The inhabitants of the Marian 
Islands, when they were discovered by Magellan 
in 1521, had, till that time, never seen fire, and 
expressed the utmost astonishment at it. They 
believed it to be an animal which fixed itself 
upon wood and fed upon it, and when approach- 
ing so néar as to be burnt, they thought they 
were bit by it. 


Farat Arrray.—In New York, recently, 
Henry Hall attempted to pass from an oyster 
saloon without paying his scot; a scuffle ensued 
between him and John Gilroy, the proprietor, 
the latter was bit in the arm, the wound morti- 
fied and he died. The jury returned a verdict 
accordingly. 


TRICK OF THE 
of buying “wet g ” that a dealer in Grand 
street hires four the year for the express 
purpose of throwing dirty water on his lawns 
and linens. Making “damaged goods” has be- 


come a regular business up town. 


For Mecnanica, Purposes.—A in 
Maine applied for two gallons of rum for “ me- 
chanical purposes.” “ For what mechanical pur- 
poses?” asked the agent. “ For raising a barn,” 
was the reply. 


Wortn Trrino —Never retire at night with- 
out being wiser than when you rose in the morn- 
ing, by having learned something during the day. 


ape.—Women are so fond” 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Over $36,000 were expended on the Washing- 
ton Monument during the last year. 

A new town in Plymouth County, which has 
been sliced off from Rochester, is called Marion. 

Money sent through the French post office is 
taxed two per cent. by the government. 

A person writing an anonymous note is like a 
puppy inside of an enclosure, barking at you 
with his nose under the gate. 

According to the Railway Times, all the rail- 
roads now on earth have cost the enormous sum 
of £447,786,000, or $2,238,940,000. 

The Louisiana U. S. Senators, Messrs. Soule 
and Benjamin, are both foreigners. The former 
was born in France, and the latter in St. Thomas. 


It is said that David Jane, the celebrated 
“Expectorant and Hair Tonic” doctor has pre- 
sented Kossuth with $25,000. 

Thirty-two sleigh loads of ladies joined in the 
procession at the temperance convention at 
Albany. 

The miserable Haynau is in constant danger 
of violence wherever he tra At Hanover a 
mob attacked his hotel. 

The expenses of taking the 7th census will 
amount to $1,500,000, exclusive of the printing 
which is yet to be ordered by Congress. 

A fellow whipped his wife in Indianapolis, for 
which he was rode on a rail and ducked in a 
pond. He promised never to do the like again. 


Six hundred thousand dollars have been re- 
cently paid from the Suab-Treasury to parties 
connected with the Mexican indemnity. 

It is said that 157,000 bushels of coal were 
sunk by the sudden breaking up of the ice in the 
Ohio river. 

A Mr. Shaw has recovered of the town of 
Northampton $3000, for injuries sustained in 
consequence of a defect in the highway. 

There are 133 German papers published in 
the United States, the oldest of which, published 
in Pennsylvania, has been established 63 years. 

French rifles will kill a man at a distance of 
1500 yards. It was with such implements that 
the French conquered Algeria. 

Monsieur Perin, the inventor of the new sys- 
tem of ronautics, is in Boston, having recent- 
ly arrived from France. He claims that he can 
navigate the air in any direction. 

Of 8,000,000 acres of tillable land in the king- 
dom of Hanover, 6,000,000 belong to citizens 
and peasants. The number of large estates is 
very small. 

A young Irish girl was killed at New Orleans, 
a few days ago, by the explosion of a kitchen 
range boiler, a fragment of which struck her in 
the forehead, mangling her frightfully. 

The journeymen cigar-makers of Connecticut 
have asked Congress for a duty of forty cents 
per pound on all German tobacco, instead of an 
ad valorem duty. 

A new census of Springfield, Mass., has just 
been completed, and the population is ascertain- 
ed to be 12,498, which is an increase of 1168 
since the spring of 1850. 

A little child of James Madison, of Somer- 
ville, died in consequence of the carelessness of 
an apothecary, who put up morphine instead of 
quinine ordered in the prescription. 

A boy in Tiverton has been fined $3 and costs 
for whipping his schoolmaster, because ‘the lat- 
ter tried to prevent his breaking one of the rules 
of the school. 

The citizens of Springfield have decided in 
favor of applying for a city charter, and appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare it, and to make the 
necessary application to the legislature for its 
passage. 


The town of Hermon, Me., adjoining the city 
of Bangor, at their annual meeting, declared the 
Maine liquor law oppressive and unjust; and by 
an almost unanimous vote abolished the agency 
in that town. 

The American Colonization Society will send 
out, on the first of May next, a ship from Balti- 
more or Norfolk, with emigrants to Liberia. 
aaron a number are making arrangements to go 
in her. 

The father of President Fillmore is a Meth- 
odist preacher, and is at this time Presiding 
Elder in a Conference District in New York, 
gray with years and reverently pious, loved and 
esteemed by all who know him. 

The amount of California gold dust received 
at the Philadelphia Mint from New York, dur- 
ing the year 1851, was about ninety tons! The 
mint consumes annually about 700 tons of nitric 
and sulphuric acids in its operations. 


Hon. Alexander Duncan, several years in 
Congress from the Cincinnati district, Ohio, was 
drowned on the 2d inst., while attempting to 
draw from the water a duck he had shot a tew 
miles from home. 


Brigham Knapp, of Sutton, a wealthy farmer, 
and a bachelor, was found dead on the 9th inst., 
with his throat cut and his arms gashed. He 
was of intemperate habits, yet many believe he 
was murdered. 

On Wednesday week, in Lowell, a grocer 
named E. M. Rice committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself. His uncle cut the bod ydown. A 
physician bled him. He breathed and continued 
alive until the Friday morning following, when 
he died, — hours his body was 
first discovered. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Batemen Children have been playing with 
great eclat at Bath, England. 

Robert Blackwood, one of the famous Edin- 
burgh firm, has recently died. He was in the 
44th year of his age. 


In the Darmstadt Chamber the law re-estab- 
lishing capital punishment has been carried by 
a majority of two. 

When the late Marshal Soult was in Spain, 
he rifled the Spanish galleries of some of their 
finest pictures. His famous collection is to 
be sold at auction in Paris, by order of his 
executors. 


A poy of Americans in Londor, at the head 
of whom are Howard Paul, the American au- 
thor, and Josh Silsbee, the comedian, are fitting 
out for a trip to Switzerland, it being their in- 
tention to ascend Mont Blanc. 

A gentleman of Edinburgh recently purchased 
an antique bust, which [purports to be that of 
Antonia A ta, the second daughter of Marc 
Antony and the celebrated Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus. 

Mr. Weed says, in a letter from France: 
“During a journey of five weeks through this 
country, I have not seen five drunken persons — 
indeed, I cannot remember but one decided case, 
and yet every one drinks !” 

Braham, now in his 87th year, has been sing- 
ing in London. He sang among other of his 
old favorites, “The Bay of Biscay.” It seems 
to have been an occasion of painful curiosity 
rather than satisfaction. 


From the report of the gardener to whose 
care the trees of the Crystal Palace were en- 
trusted, it seems that the old elms under the 
glass shade, so far from being injured by their 
confinement, have increased in their branches 
from six to seven feet. 


The President of the French Republic has 
just sent a sum of 10,000 franes to M. L. Fou- 
cault, author of several works on light and elec- 
tricity, and inventor of the system of using the 
pendulum to demonstrate the movement of the 
earth. 

Mr. Weed writes from Genoa, that, as the 
portrait of Colambus was destroyed in the re- 
cent conflagration of the Library at Washing- 
ton, the American Consul at Genoa is endeav- 
oring to obtain a copy of the only original in 
existence, which belongs to a family in that city. 

The powder magazine at Louden exploded on 
the 24th ult. The shock shattered several 
thousand panes of glass in the city of Stock- 
holm, particularly in the palace. The magazine 
contained 2800 pounds of powder. Loss esti- 
mated at 115,000 thalers. Two bodies have 
been found among the ruins. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Misery requires action ; happiness repose. 
—aAn honest man takes delight in doing 


——Ill deeds are doubled with a single evil 
word. 

—Beware of all mental intoxication and 
phantasties. 

——A tear is an oath in the sight of Heaven 
to repent and reform. 

——Words from the mouth die in the ears ; 
but words from the breast, stay there. 

——No manner of speaking is so offensive as 
giving praise and closing with an exception. 

——The love of ruling and the love of accumu- 
lation, are the two furies which torment man- 
kind beyond all others. 

—Do not think gpm polished until you 
have learned to speak and act on all occasions 
so as not to wound the feelings of others. 

—tThere is a great want about all Christians 
who have not suffered. Some flowers must be 
broken or bruised before they emit any fragrance. 

——Fashionable society has but two faults— 
first in being hollow-headed ; and secondly, hol- 
low-hearted. 

——tThe life of charity consists in#man’s 
thinking well of others, and desiring good to 
others, and perceiving joy in himself at the sal- 
vation of others. 


—No young lady, who ever expects to 
become a wife and mother, has received a fin- 
ished education, until she has qualified herself 
to take the charge of a family. 

——Deal gently with those who stray. Draw 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worth 
a thousand kieks. A kind word is more valua- 
ble to the lost, than a mine of gold. 

——A large farm, without skill, capital and 
industry, is a plague to its owner. It is like 
what somebody said of self-righteousness, the 
more you have of it the worse you are off. 

——The old Spaniards were wont to engrave 
on their blades, “ Never draw me without reason, 
never sheathe me without honor.” Lord Mahon 
well says that this might with truth and aptness 
have adorned the sword of Washington. 


As in the natural world, the shadow on 


the dial-plate cannot be turned backward, so in 
the moral world, the wheels of Divine Providence 
¢annot be retarded, but are rolling onward, and 
nothing can effectually oppose them, or hinder 


ty 


the accomplishment of the purposes of 
power, wisdom and love. 


Joker's lio. 


When you see two persons engaged in private 
conversation, bolt between and listen attentively. 

Punch says he is preparing a bill to prevent 
cruelty to quotations, which he means to lay be- 
fore parliament at an early day. 


What is the difference between a schoolmaster 
and an engine-driver? One trains the mind, 
the other minds the train. 

Mrs. Trotwood, when abont starting on a voy- 
age to sea, objécted to a crack ship as leaky, and 
a cranky one as liable to turn over. 


His Emperor has conferred on Chevalier 
Hulsemann the order of the “ironcrown.” Mr. 
Webster ironed him first, says the Post 


Every theatre and place of amusement is 
nightly fi overflowing ; even the Art-Union 
is about to draw. 

“ Mr. Brown, why do you wear that bad hat ?” 
“Because, my dear sir, Mrs. B. vows she will 
not go out of the house with me until I geta 
new one.” 

Magistrate—* What brought you here, sir?” 
Prisoner—* Two officers, please your honor.” 
Magistrate—* Then I suppose liquor had noth- 
ing to do with it?” Prisoner—* Yes, sir, they 
were both drunk.” 

“ Landlord,” said an exquisite, “ can you ena- 
ble me from your culinary stores to realize the 
pleasure of a few dulcet murphies, rendered in- 
noxious by ingenious martyrdom?’ He wanted 
a sweet potatoe baked. 

That was a rare freak of the carpenter who 
ran through the streets with his hands about 
three feet asunder, held up before him, begging 
the passers-by not to disturb him, “as he had 
got the measure of a doorway with him.” 


The first step to love is to play with a cousin. 
There is a “freedom from starch” in the inter- 
course of young people of this relationship, that 
ripens as naturally into affection as buds into 
fruit, or tadpoles into bull frogs. 


“ John,” said a schoolmaster, “ you will soon 
be a man, and will have to do business—what do 
‘ou suppose you will do when you have to write 
etters, unless you learn to spell better?” “O, 
sir, I shall put easy words in them.” 


Just before going to bed, eat two pigs’ feet and 
a fried pic. In less than an hour you will see a 
snake larger than a hawser, devouring eight 
blue-haired children, who have just escaped 
from a monster with sorrel eyes and a red-hot 
overcoat. 

Never quarrel with a lady. If you are trou- 
bled with her, retreat; if she abuses you, be si- 
lent; if she tears your cloak, give her your coat ; 
if she boxes your ear, give her a bow in return; 
if she tears your eyes out, feel your way to the 
door and fly. 

The death of Simeon Stevens, Esq., a respec- 
table citizen of Newbury, N. H., was caused by 
a newspaper, which he had borrowed and was 
carrying home, when the wind took it away. 
He chased it through the drifted snow, and died 
of fatigue soon after recovering it —Post. 


We laughed heartily at the reply said to have 
been given by a little boy in London, to the 
following question asked him by a gentleman— 
“ What occupation does your father pursue for a 
living?’ He answered with great simplicity, 
“he is a dreadful accident maker, sir, for the news- 
papers.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor,. prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly fot 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing o1 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fig is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admit 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


4 “ “ 6 OC 
8 “ ll 00 
16 20 00 


One copy of the FLAG oF ovr Uston, and one copy of the 
Prcrortay Drawinc-Room Companion, one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, posT PAID, to thé 
oF THE FLAG or our Unton. 

*,* The FLAG cap be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United “States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POUR CENTS Single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
Bosr 
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GLEASONS 


COMPANION. ~ 


GOV. SAMUEL DINSMOOR. 


Herewith we presenta fine likeness of the 
Hon. Samuel Dinsmoor, the present Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, eldest son of the 
late Gov. Samuel Dinsmoor, and his wife, 
Mary Boyd, daughter of Gen. George Keid, 
of Londonderry, a colonel of one of the 
New Hampshire regiments‘ in the revolu- 
tionary war, and afterwards sheriff of Rock- 
ingham county. He was: born at Keene, 
the residence of his father, May. 8, 1799, 

uated at Dartmouth College in 1814, 
studied law in his father’s office in Keene, 
andin Troy, N. Y., and was admitted to 
the bar in Cheshire county in 1818. In 
1819 he accompanied his father’s friend, the 
gallant Gen. James Miller, to the then newly 
organized Territory of Arkansas, of which 
Gen Miller was the first govern After 
a residence there of nearly two 3 dur- 
ing which time he was engaged in his pro- 
fession when not prostrated by the diseases 
of the country, he returned to his native 
town, almost the only survivor of a large 
number of young adventurers from New 
England who went out about the same 
time, to try their fortunes in the then pes- 
tilential climate of Arkansas. In 1%26, 
he was elected clerk of the Senate, which 
office he held until 1831, with the excep- 
tion of one year, when he was absent in 
Europe. In 1827, he sailed for France, and 
was several months occupied in the city of 
Paris with affairs of importance to his fami- 
ly. While absent he extended his travels 
» Rie France, Italy, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and Ireland, and after an agreeable 
-and instructive tour returned home in the 
fall of 1828. In 1833 he accepted the office 
of cashier in a new bank in Keene, which 
office he held until the death of his father 
in 1835, when he succeeded him as Presi- 
dent of the bank, in which office he still 
remains. In 1844 he married a daughter 
of the Hon. Wm. Jarvis of Weatherstield, 
Vermont, who died in July, 1849, leaving 
him two sons. His political principles and 
attachments have always been democratic, 
and have consequently placed him with the 
minority in his town and county. He has 
therefore never been elected to any political 
office, although often the candidate of his party, 
until called by the people of his State to the office 
of the chief magistracy in the summer of 1849. 
In the office of Governor, which he still retains, 
he has acquired and possesses a distinguished 
popularity, even among the most earnest of his 

litical opponents. His private and public life 
as manifested an unwavering and zealous at- 
tachment for the Union, whose constitution and 
laws he has on all occasions defended and sup- 
ported with the strong love which should ever 
fill the bosoms of her patriot sons, and the dig- 
nity and pride which most adorn American citi- 
zens. An accomplished scholar and gentleman, 
distinguished for his learning, his wisdom, and 
high public spirit, he commands the respect of all 
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with whom he becomes associated ; and at home, 
the many friends who know him best, regard 
him with the warmth of admiration ever due to, 
and seldom withheld from, an honest. generous, 
noble man. Our engraving is taken from a da- 
guerreotype by Mr. Hamilton, 63 Court street, 
which those who know Governor Dinsmoor pro- 
nounce to be an excellent likeness. Governor 
Samuel Dinsmoor has characterized his term of 
office by many acts of official importance and 
dignity that will long be remembered to his 
credit. And though he is now about to resign 
his post to another, he does so with honor to 
himself, having discharged its duties most cred- 
itably and satisfactorily, both for the interests 
of the party to which i is allied, and as it re- 
gards the cause of-justice. The best wishes of 
all parties will attend his retirement. 


A STREET IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Our artist has represented below a scene giving 
the grand entrance into Rio de Janeiro of the 
Emperor of Brazil. It is a characteristic view, 
and cannot fail to interest our readers, as giving 
them an inkling of the internal economy of this 
capital of Brazil, and largest and most important 
commercial city in South America. The city, 
which is situated on level ground, at the foot of 
hills, is in the shape-of a parallelogram, and 
makes a fine appearance from the bay. The 
style of.the architecture is very ancient, and re- 
sembles that of the older portions of Lisbon. 
The streets are regular and intersect each other 
at right angles, being generally paved with blocks 
of granite. The water course is in the middle 
of the street, and that is made the general recep- 
tacle for water and the drainings of the houses. 


NIAGARA FALLS CRUMBLING. 

On a recent afternoon, a portion of the 
precipice near the Tower, on the south side 
of Goat Island, fell with a mighty crash. 
of the 
ut one 


another piece, 


about forty feet, broke off just below the. 


Tower. But the next great 
was the most ble. tween the 
two portions that hafl .previously fallen, 
stood a rectangular projectién about thirty 
feet long and fifteen feet wide, @xtendi 
from top to bottom of the precipice. 
immense mass became loosened from the 
main body of rock, and settled perpendicu- 
larly about eight feet, where it-now stands 
an enormous column two bundred feet high, 
-by. the dimensions named above. Itis most 
probable that this column will also fall 
when the weather becomes warmer. The 
severity of the winter, and the long continu- 
ance of the cold, have produced these re- 
sults—iagara Iris. 


, AMBRICAN GENIUS. 

_ Harrison Winans left Baltimore, a few 
years ago, a poor boy, but with an improved 
mind, acquired at a country school, with 
genius, ambition, and enterprise. He work- 
ed his way in Russia to the head of the 
machinists and engineers, and became lead- 
ing contractor on the great railroad between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, 400 miles long, 
and made over $1,000,000. On his return 
to Paris he married a talented, and able 
and beautiful lady, and will soon build a 
cage for her in the shape of a villa for all 
kinds of mechanics, and a park of three 
acres, beautifully ornamented, where rich 
and poor may feast their eyes on indige- 
nous plants and rare exotics. He goes once 
more to Russia to fulfil a contract with the 


ormance 


Emperor, on public works, by which he 


will bring $500,000 in gold for his mental 
labors.— Scientific American. 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

Can any of your readers favor me with refer- 
ences to any works containing an account of the 
tricks practised by jugglers in the Kast Indies, 
and well known there by the name of “ growi 
a mango?’ In performing this trick, a seed is 
planted in a pot or basket of earth, which is 
then covered up from the sight by a cloth or 
otherwise ; in a little time this is re noved, and 
the seed is seen to ae germinated, and its 

wth is similarly shown in successive stages, 
the last of-which the plane 
Handreds of Europeans have seen the trick, but 
I have never heard of any one who was able to 
detect the successive substitutions in which it 
obviously consists. Ido not recollect any author 
who notices it—Notes and Queries. 


1 
— 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, and 
SS about'sixty feet’wide, of a somewhat ellip- 
a7 ie tical shape, and reaching from the top to 
R<' ow. near the bottom of the fall. The next day 
triangular, with a base of 
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